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Part I 
HEKATE 


1: She is a Tree of Life: 
Hekate and the Cosmic Axis 
17 

he central column common to the vast preponderance of 

Hekate depictions from the 5th century BC onward, inter- 
preted as a Tree of Life and World Axis, provides a new key to 
understanding her best-attested role — Great Mother and 
intermediary in prayer. The sacred-pole fertility god Legba in 
Dahomey and Haiti provides a striking parallel. 


2: Queen of Heaven, Queen of Hell: 
Hekate-Enodia 
35 
he ambivalence of Hekate, Caelo Ereboque potens, has till 
now defied scholarly explication, but an unremarked com- 
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ment by Wilamowitz provides what may be the decisive clue to 
the problem. We attempt to show that the demonic Hekate 
dates only from the 5th century, and that its principal features 
can be traced to her conflation with the highly chthonic 
Thessalian deity Enodia. 


3: Underneath the Moon: 
Hekate and Luna 
43 

ophie Lunais’ Recherches sur la Lune made a revolutionary 

demonstration of the central role of the moon in the Roman 
religious world — a discovery whose implications she did not 
herself develop. Here we suggest that an interpretatio Graeca 
overshadowing the Roman pantheon has till now obscured 
Lunais’ findings, and that Juno, always triple and always lunar, 
was for the Romans the Goddess par excellence. 

Scholars of the present day continue to overlook the 
tremendous importance of lunar Juno, characteristically by the 
unfortunate expedient of explaining her basic traits as due to 
the influence of Hekate — an exact reversal of the actual 
events. Hekate was conflated with Juno only in the Ist centu- 
ry AD, and so thoroughly absorbed as to add only an epithet to 
Juno's enormous being. 


4: A Howling at the Gate: 
Hekate Veneration and the Myth of the Witch 
59 
he attested particulars of Hekate’s cultus — association 
with doorways, jurisdiction over impure substances, ecsta- 
tic rites and dog-sacrifice, reappear in the purely literary record 
of witchcraft in form so distorted as to suggest there was no 
causal connection — the witch myth simply appropriated details 
of Hekate’s cultus. The concept of the witch enters the Greek 
world hundreds of years after Hekate, and the reality of witch- 


craft may be the result, not the cause, of the purely literary 
“Hekate of the Witches.” 


Part II 
THE WITCH 


1: Descent of the Goddess: 
The Morphology of the Witch 
73 
| Een 1000 years of witches, from Circe to Erictho, we 
note a clear degeneration from inspirer of passion to vic- 
tim of sexual appetite, from goddess to crone, a process which 
is as gradual as it is logical and relentless. 


2: Nigra Sum Sed Formosa: 
The Witch as Archetype 
93 

he witch of classical literature, by her magic which makes 

primary use of plants to effect either fertility or death, her 
standard choice of hills, streams and animals as environment of 
her work, and her ability to produce a chaotic reurn of the 
dead, recapitulates in every important particular the archetype 
of the fertility goddess. 


Part DI 
CONCLUSION 
113 
he demonization of the witch may be viewed as the out- 
come of an ancient conflict in cultural strata: parallel 
examples are given from Israel, Iceland and Cape Cod. 


Part IV 
APPENDICES 


1: Pirkei Ovoth, or, 
Bottled Spirits 
123 
he two extant attempts to clarify the Witch of Endor by 
reference to Classical sources (Frazer, Tur Sinai) may per- 
haps be supplemented by the as yet unmade observations that 
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both Hekate and her Canaanite equivalent are Fertility god- 
desses, both Endor and her classical counterparts enter an 
ecstasy to perform their mediumsip, and both cause the dead to 
speak in chirping birdlike voices. Ethnographic parallels do 
much to clarify the word for witch in Hebrew (baalat ov) and 
the Septuagint’s rendering (engastrimuthos) in ways that bring 
added resolution to the image. Finally, an improved archaeolo- 
gy of the Neolithic near east explains the striking resemblances 
and may suggest the logical connection between details of their 
practice. 


2: Into the Cauldron: 
Shamanism and the Roman Witch Literature 
135 

hough traces of Shamanism in Greek literature have been 

studied, no such examination of Roman literature exists. 
There the figure of the witch evinces a long and circumstantial 
list of features ethnographers consider typical of shamanism, in 
marked contrast to the Greek material whose traces of these 
motifs are few and faint. Relative degrees of contact with the 
Barbarian world may explain this discrepancy. 

Interestingly, these shamanic motifs, introduced very late 
in the history of witch depiction, include some of the most 
enduringly popular: cauldron, funereal clothing and animal 
transformation. 
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DEDICATION 
To Hekate 


Pre-Christian, pre-Olympian, pre- -Titanic Hekate 
World-Tree planted in Asia Minor, 
gate-guard of the worlds, 

keyholder to the 3 realms, l 
gross seated Mother, lions at your sides, 
fostering nurse of all that’s young, 

female heap of big fat attributes, 

ruling through pre-rational ages 

in cruelties of agricultural worship, 

slain corn-kings, child sacrifice, 

castrated temple-males. 


You glid into Greece after Troy’s fall, 
Hekate-Enodia riding down from Thessaly, 
leading the angry horde of ghosts, 

planted yourself at the crossroads; 

your torch began to smoke then flared up, 
making night noon — 

World-Tree Hekate, your roots reached Hell’s 
downmost altitude to suck the power 

of the buried dead. Eater of Filth, 

Goddess of darkness, grimly silently 
munching corpses, Hekate, 

regaled with incense of goat-fat, baboon-shit, 
garlic; honored with gutted puppies 

and rubbish rites. 
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Hekate in your oakleaf crown shaking reptile dreadlocks, 
around you hellhounds yowling sharp and shrill, 

the meadows tremble, rivernymphs scream, 

their waters rush backwards up the streambed 

and dive affrighted down their own fountains. 


With the witches I dance around you, 

naked, snake-necklaced, 

hair in the wind, gashing blood from arms: 
sex-crazed hags with false teeth and hair, 

young girls gloriously pornographic, 

stir the cauldron of ugly oddities, 

throw in magic salads gathered in the graveyard, 
— a brew with power to draw babes screaming 
into existence, or hurl them howling hence. 

The witches lay hold of you, Hekate, World-tree, 
shake, make tremble on your branches 

the planets suspended like rare and fragile fruit. 


Goddess good in struggles, finder of ways, 
Hekate Rescuer, Greatest, Best, 

accept this black libation of inkshed, 

bring this book to birth, 

adopt it for your child, 

rearise through its pages in the realm of men. 


Introduction 


never been seriously studied. The books on witchcraft all 

begin with the middle ages, and blandly assume that the 
witches of Rome were not materially different from their sisters in 
Salem. Studies of magic in antiquity, of which there are more than 
a few, do not recognise witchcraft for a practice with precisely 
defined means and goals. 


trange to say, witchcraft in antiquity is a subject which has 


Now while it is true that every witch uses magic, not every 
magician is a witch. As long as the definition and limits of witch- 
craft remain unfathomed, analysis remains superficial, and is gen- 
erally made tributary to discussion of such ill-posed and insoluble 
questions as “the difference between magic and religion.” 

The textual commentaries and studies of specific classical 
authors who depict witches confine themselves, without exception, 
to literary analysis, offering no more than citations of this or that 
motif in other writers, without meaningful examination. 

Hekate has similarly been slighted as a subject, and, we 
would offer, for the same general reasons. The medievalists who 
write on witchcraft or its goddess are as a rule neither interested 
nor versed in the ancient world, while classicists typically have lit- 
tle taste for anything smacking of Christendom. Thus the triple 
goddess finds herself in a scholarly no-man’s-land. 

It would be neither gracious nor feasible to here give the 
enormous negative bibliography of books and monographs that fail 
to note what we have; the facts are easily enough confirmed by any 
consultation of works that profess to address our topic. 

Here you will find for the first time a complete and com- 
prehensive study of Hekate and the witches for the 1200 year peri- 
od from Homer to the Greek Magical Papyri (800 BC-400 AD), 
citing all substantial classical references and offering cross-cultural 
parallels to substantiate our inferences. 
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We shall show the slow stages by which Hekate was 
demonized and the mythology of the evil witch arose, and how, 
hundreds of years later the actual practice of witchcraft devel- 
oped, realising the troubled dreams of the poets. We shall stand 
at the moonlit crossroads of the the mind and make the so far 
reluctant spirits chirp to us the secrets of their source and mys- 
teries of their being. Whosoever reads this book is henceforth 
an initiate and may confidently conjure wherever the three 
roads meet. 


Part One 
— Hekate — 


i 
She is a Tree of Life: 
Hekate and the Cosmic Axis 


“Ets hayyim hiy...” (Proverbs 3:18) 


ekate's powers date “from the beginning,” Hesiod 
Hoe: us,l and we may perhaps take him at his 
word. Even though the detailed features of Hekate are 

lost in the “dark backward and abysm of time,” much may be 
responsibly inferred from her geography, which alone suggests 
pre-Olympian, Pre-Titanic and even primaeval origin. 

Anatolian Asia Minor, Hekate’s oldest known address,2 
saw the most impressively developed of the Near Eastern 
neolithic cultures, and one with archaeologically and icono- 
graphically demonstrable links to the paleolithic. This is attest- 
ed by Catal Hüyük — only 200 miles from Hekate’s great tem- 
ple at Lagina.3 Thus when we note that the earliest Greek 
image of Hekate, an archaic seated figure,4 seems to mirror the 
famous seated “Great Mother” of Catal Hiiyiik, we cannot help 
but suspect a certain continuity. 

Now the Indo-European Hittites moved into Asia 
Minor in the third millenium just as the neolithic was ending, 
and the Phrygians in turn established their kingdom there by c. 
800 BC, so transmission of the traits which became Hekate’s 
can hardly have been untroubled. But even if we assume 
Hekate was a late Phrygian import, she may plausibly be sup- 
posed to have inherited some very ancient traits from the fertil- 
ity goddesses who figure so prominently in every period of Asia 
Minor's archaeology, of whom Kybele6 and Artemis of Ephesus 
are well known examples. 
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How may we bring detail to these vague and dramatic 
invocations of prehistory and fertility worship? No clarity 
emerges from Hekate’s marginal role in mystery religion,” her 
name has defied etymology,8 and the earliest genealogy for her 
— Hesiod’s — reveals only her adoption from without into the 
Olympian family, confirming what we already knew from her 
Asia Minor origin.9 But the record of Hekate’s depiction rises 
from the ocean of the unknowable like an island on the horizon. 

“It was, to the best of my knowlege, Alkamenes who 
first represented Hekate in sacred sculpture as three figures 
facing one another...” says Pausanias (2: 30: 2 —our only 
account of the object). This creation is put at about 430 BC10 
and followed fast by the official establishment of her cult at 
Athens,!! which became her point of transmission to the rest of 
the Greek world — in triple form now. 

Previously she had been a generic, Artemis-like figure, 
securely indentifiable only where her name accompanied her 
image.!2After Alkamenes she appears as three identical god- 
desses ranged around a pillar, either staring out, standing 
archaically stiff amid the flutings of their robe-folds, or striding 
in a circle like disquieted caryatids. The only distinguishing 
marks among the triads are the articles they hold!5 — torch, 
libation bowl, fruit — and the dogs at their feet. Not until the 
Roman period do the figures become distinct in figure and 
dress. We cannot here enter into an analysis of these details, 
which are secondary to our purpose. For the present we must 
concentrate on the unprecedented!4 tripling. 

The clue is the central column, an ever present element, 
rather thinner in the earliest examples but gradually taking on 
girth until, by Roman times, it has more the appearance of a pil- 
lar than a pole. As has already been suggested,!5 the earliest 
hekataion may have been a post or pole hung with wooden 
masks, perhaps one facing in each direction, at the place where 
three roads meet. The speculation seems confirmed by Ovid's 
description: 


Thou seest Hekate’s faces turned in three direc- 
tions that she may guard the crossroads where 
they branch three several ways. (OV. Fasti 1: 
141-42) 


and Varro’s 


The Trivian Titaness (i.e. Hekate) is Diana, 
called Trivia (lit. “she of the crossroads”) from 
the fact that her image is set up quite generally 
in Greek towns where three roads meet. (VAR. 


L.L. 7: 16) 


The fact that the masks would have been made of 
woodl6 accounts for the want of surviving examples. The 
apotropaic use as masks is well known, and this use for the 
hekatiaion, as protector of travellers passing the crossroads, is 
attested by Plutarch.17 

Finally, as Phidias is famous for giving idealised human 
form to the gods, it is plausible that his student Alkamens 
would similarly have transformed Hekate from a mask-rack to 
full and triple figures. 

At this point we are equipped to proceed from the exo- 
teric, historical and archaeological details of Hekate to the gen- 
uine mysteries of her being. 


Artemis is the first Greek goddess with whom Hekate 
was associated, and the one with whom she came to be most 
frequently and characteristically syncretised. Now Artemis 
herself was originally a Great Mother, as is clear from her 
Ephesian cult image and her close association with Demeter 
and Persephone in Arcadia, her oldest Greek center of wor- 
ship.18 At some prehistoric point this Artemis fused with Leto’s 
daughter and began to evolve into the well known virgin 
huntress, fit sister for the young god Apollo. Hekate, herself a 
great mother as we shall demonstrate below, relieved Artemis 
of her outgrown traits, sparing Apollo's unmarried sister an 
embarassing maternity. We know the transfer is from Artemis 
to Hekatel9 because Hekate is often called Artemis, but no 
clear reference to Artemis is ever qualified by the name Hekate. 
The complete transmission of features is first attested by 
Aeschylus: 


And may the altars, whereat the elders gather, 
blaze in honor of venerable men. Thus may 
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20 


their state be regulated well, ifthey hold in awe 
mighty Zeus, and most of all, Zeus the warden 
of guest-right, who by venerable enactment 
guideth destiny aright. And that other guardian 
be always renewed, we pray; and that Artemis- 
Hekate watch over the child-bed of their 
women. (AESCH. Hiket. 667-77)20 


— which leads us to ponder Hekate’s oldest and most central 
role,?! that of fertility goddesss, and how this may relate to her 
singular depictions. That Hekate was originally a Great 
Mother in Caria is abundantly attested by epithets, insriptions 
and images there;?? the Greeks frequently compared her to 
Kybele23 the Magna Mater, and Hesiod says of her: 


..and those whose business is in the grey dis- 
comfortable sea, and who pray to Hekate and 
the loud-crashing Earth-Shaker, easily the glo- 
rious goddess gives great catch, and easily she 
takes it away as soon as seen, if so she will. She 
is good in the byre with Hermes to increase the 
stock. The droves of kine and wide herds of 
goats and flocks of fleecy sheep, if she will, she 
increases from a few, or makes many to be less. 
So then, albeit her mother’s only child, she is 
honored amongst all the deathless gods. And 
the son of Kronus made her a nurse of the 
young who after her saw with their eyes the 
light of all-seeing Dawn. So, from the begin- 
ning, she is a nurse of the young, and these are 


her honors. (HES. Theog. 440-52)24 


Further evidence would be her being paired with ithyphallic 
Hermes,” her epithet of kourotrophos, “fostress of the young,”26 
her association with Hymen?7 and nymphlike28 — that is, gen- 
eration spirit27— appearance. But the central pole of the 
hekataion is the most valuable of all the testimonies to Hekate’s 
motherhood. 

A close parallel is provided by the Asherah or sacred pole 
fetish of the Hebrew fertility goddess Ashtoreth, which was 


“made of wood (JG 6: 26), cut into shape by man (EX 34: 13, 
JG 6: 25)...it must have been a kind of post or stake.”50 The 
Sumerian version of the Asherah is the gatepost which symbolis- 
es Inanna.3! We possess ceramic equivalents of the Avherah pole 
in the over 300 terra-cotta figures excavated in Israel alone (sim- 
ilar idols are found throughout the Nile-to-Oxus region) which 
show a female form with protruding breasts but from the waist 
down a straight cylindrical column with a flared base.32 The pil- 
lar form of the Egyptian goddess of fertility Hathor is familiar to 
all visitors of the great museums, and Crete had a version as well 
in the “tubular idols,”55 while many Mycenean gems show, 
between two lions, interchangeably, a goddess or a pillar. 

The pillar at the center of the hekataion is not then just 
a decorative or compositional feature, but may plausibly be 
taken as the emblem the goddess herself — the masks or maid- 
ens round it are hypostases. But the pillar itself still requires 
explanation, and we would venture that it is to be taken for a 
schematic tree. 

The worship of Ashtoreth took place “on the hills and 
under every verdant tree...” (DT 12: 2; 1K 14: 23): can we not 
see in the Asherah pole and its cognates an arbor? The associ- 
ation of a tree with life and growth is universal, from the Tree 
of immortality in the center of Eden to the Norse Yggdrasil, of 
which the Svipdagamal reports: 


“Tell me this, then, Fjolsvid,” Svipdag 
said: “What issues from the seed of this mighty 
tree that neither axe nor fire will fell?” 

“Women in childbirth cook the fruit,” 
said the giant, “Then the hidden child is deliv- 
ered safely. That’s why people esteem it.”54 


Now Hekate appears crowned with oak leaves in 
Sophocles and Apollonius of Rhodes,55 and it may well be 
Hekate who, with a crown of branches offers kourotrophic bless- 
ing to two maidens who embrace her from either side on an 8th 
century BCE stamped amphora from Boeotia36 — the time 
and home of Hesiod who sang Hekate’s triumphal entry into 
Greek theology. Further, the two visible maidens encircling the 
central figure resemble those that circle a hekataion as the object 
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appears when seen from the side. Finally, there are a pair of 
lions flanking the figures, and lions are shown beside Hekate 
on lst century BC coins, in a contemporary temple-freize from 
her homeland, and, hundreds of years later, in the PG.M. (4: 
2811-12) they still stand at her sides. Thus the identification of 
Hekate with our amphora’s image seems reasonably secure.37 
Our contention that Hekate is a Tree of Life, a World- 
Tree, may take some strength from another well-attested fea- 
ture of her being — her access to many worlds. Hesiod says: 


He (Zeus) gave her splendid gifts, to have a 
share of the earth and the unfruitful sea. She 
received honor also in starry heaven, and is 
honored exceedingly by the deathless gods. 
(HES. Theog. 412-15) 


She participates in the three realms of the Homeric dispensa- 
tion, those ruled by Zeus, Poseidon and Hades. The great 
Hymn continues: 


For to this day, whenever any one of the men 
on earth offers rich sacrifices and prays for 
favor according to custom, he calls upon 
Hekate. Great honor comes full easily to him 
whose prayers the goddess receives favorably, 
and she bestows wealth upon him; for the 
power surely is with her. (HES. Theog. 416-20) 


Clearly Hekate is an intermediary between the world of gods 
and that of men38 if she facilitates prayer, and this role is cor- 
roborated by her appearance as a messenger-spirit39 in Pindar, 
as catalyst of Medea’s prayer to Youth in Ovid,49 inscriptional 
attestation that she bore the epithet angellos, “messenger,” and 
her identification with Iris, the rainbow, messenger of the 
gods.4! Her transitivity would certainly suit her role as assis- 
tant in the search for Kore in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. 
This can be related, we would contend, to the pole of the 
hekataion — which, be it remembered, was important enough to 
remain even when the image was made in marble, and to per- 
sist through the latest Roman 4ekataia. 


All ritual trees and posts used in religious ceremonies 
partake to some extent in the character of the Universal Tree 
which marks the Center ofthe World (e.g., the Kabbalistic Tree 
of Life, the Germanic WeltAsche) whose roots are in hell, 
whose branches touch heaven, the bridge which makes possi- 
ble communication between the worlds. Thus the Poteau Mitain 
(“center pole”) in the midst of the Voodoo temple (humfo): 


And if one or another tree is particularly con- 
secrated to this loa (spirit) or that, it is not 
because the loa is the spirit of the tree, it is, 
rather, in the sense of that tree a a preferred 
avenue of divine approach. The stylized tree, 
its branches and roots symmetrically extended 
to both sides of an horizon, is signalled, over 
and over in the vevers (stylized patters sacred 
to individual loa). As a center-post — poteau 
mitain — this same vertical avenue, axis of the 
metaphysical cosmos, is built into the very 
center of the peristyle, the ceremonial enclo- 
sure. Around this poteau-mitain revolve the 
ritual movements and the dance; at its base the 
offerings are placed; and through it the loa 
enter the peristyle.42 


Of the sacrificial stake (yupa) of Vedic India the Satapatha 
Brahmana (3: 7, 1, 4) says: 


With thy summit thou dost hold up the heav- 
ens, with thy branches thou fillest the air, with 
thy foot thou steadiest the earth.43 


We have examined a number of testimonies which suggest the 
hekataion may be viewed as a symbolic tree, and Hekate’s func- 
tions (fertility and multi-realm access) seem to suit this reading. 
If Hekate’s tripling did not refer to her three-world (Heaven, 
Earth, Under-Earth) range, were the placement at the cross- 
roads the sole cause, we would expect quadruple Hekates as 
well. A less indirect witness of Hekate’s scope is Sophocles: 


O Lord Helios, o sacred flame of the torch 
wayfaring Hekate holds by her, which she car- 
ries as she ranges in the realm of Olympus or 
returns to the earth (where are) the crossroads, 
her sacred place, crowned with oak and woven 
coils of fierce serpents...(SOPH. Radt 535 
Rhizotomoi frag.) 
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and six hundred years later, in Lucan, a more demonic Hekate 
still has access to all realms: 


Persephone, who is the third and lowest aspect 
of our (the witches’) goddess Hekate: Hekate, 
through whom I can silently converse with the 


24 dead... (LUC. B.C. 6: 700-01) 


and 


And you, Hekate, with your pallid rotting 
body, who are wont to disguise yourself behind 
an artificial face before you visit the gods 
above, I shall show you to them as you are and 


prevent you from putting off your infernal 
looks. (LUC. B.C. 6:736-38) 


Of a piece with this role is Hekate’s depiction as gate-guardian, 
holder of the keys that open the realms. Her earliest inscription 
(6th century) calls her protectress of entrances,44 and hekataia 
would commonly be placed, mezzuzah-like, at the doors of 
palace and private home alike.45 Thus Hekate opens the 
adamantine gates of Death in Theokritos46 and the entrance to 
Virgil’s hell is Hekate’s grove4? where the Sibyl holds her 
wardership by Hekate’s appointment.48 As Aeneas enters the 
world of the dead he invokes Hekate in her role of bridge 
between the realms, 


calling aloud on Hekate, powerful in Heaven 
and in Erebus. (VIR. Aen. 6: 247) 


At the end of antiquity, in the Greek Magical Papyri, she holds 
the key of Tartaros (PG.M. 4: 2293-94, 2335, 2337; 7: 786). 


At this point we are equipped to understand some of 
the attributes of the classical bekataia. The long torch which she 
carries, as in the search for Kore49 and in the Sophocles frag- 
ment, probably indicates her role as guide;50 the libation bowl 
and ewer would stand for her facilitating prayer at sacrifices, 
where the pouring of libations was a basic component; the fruit 
witnesses her fertility function. Previous studies (Petersen, 
Steuding) imposed a suspect lunar symbolism on these details. 
Our interpretations of their meaning are new. 

We have deciphered the hekataion and the literary-artis- 
tic Hekate on the level of archaic symbolism, of Archetype in 
the Eliadian sense. If the cross-cultural comparisons on which 
we have heavily relied may be accepted, it is possible that we 
are tracing Hekate’s content very far back into that vague pre- 
history we adumbrated at the beginning of this essay. 

It might be well here to note that, as regards Hekate’s 
antiquity, geography, etymology, genealogy and role in esoteric 
religion we have merely brought, albeit for the first time, into 
one convenient account the research of other scholars. The 
understanding of her depiction as Sacred Pole, Tree of Life and 
World Axis is entirely new and constitutes a complete depar- 
ture from traditional scholarly interpretation.5l 

In view of the apparent audacity of the undertaking, we 
hope we may be pardoned if we call in one more outside wit- 
ness to the plausibility of our inferences — the sacred-pole fer- 


tility god of Dahomey, Legba. 


According to Dahomean Theogony, Legba was born to 
Mawu and Lisa, the twin regnant sky gods, after all the realms 
had been apportioned; in compensation Legba was made their 
representative in all the planes of being.52 Legba is then, like 
Hekate, a “world-axis” type, bridging the realms. He is an 
intermediary for all communication with the gods. The mytho- 
logical explanation is that Mawu and Lisa gave to each god a 
language apropriate to his realm, but by that token different 
and mutually incomprehensible. Legba, who alone is a linguist, 
interprets between god and god, between gods and man. 
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Therefore if any of the children of Mawu-Lisa, 
on earth or elsewhere, wish to address their 
parents or each other, they must transmit their 
messages through Legba, for they can no 
longer communicate directly. Thus Legba is 
everywhere; he is found even before the houses 
of the vodu (spirits, deities) themselves, and this 
is because all living creatures must address 
themselves to him before they can be under- 
stood by the gods.53 


which calls to mind Hesiod’s 


For to this day when any of the men on earth 
offers rich sacrifices and prays for favor 
according to custom, he calls on Hekate. (HES. 
Theog. 416-18) 


Brought to Haiti by the slaves, Legba retains there his 
role, and is the first god saluted in all ceremonies, as the one 
who makes communication between the realms possible. A rit- 
ual song of greeting to Legba runs: 


Atibon-Legba, remove the barrier for me, agoé! 
Papa Legba remove the barrier 

So I may pass through. 

When I come back I will salute the /oa. 

Voodoo Legba, remove the barrier for me 

So that I may come back; 

When I come back, I will thank the lva. Abobo.54 


Syncretism with Catholic Saints is standard in Afro- 
Carribean religion, and Legba is identified with St. Peter — who 
holds the keys of Heaven and Hell — an association copiously 
paralleled for Hekate who is called “key-bearer” in the PG.M. 

Legba is also an apotropaic fertility god, represented in 
front of each Dahomean house (à la the kekataion) by a small 
earth mound in which is planted a phallic rod of wood or iron.55 
The custom obtains in Haiti as well.56 


In Dahomey Legba is the principal god sacrificed to in 
childbirth57and receives signal honor in marriage rites;58 so too 
in Haiti, where his child-birth invocation includes the phrase: 


Open the road for me..do not let any evil spirit 
bar my path.59 


— recalling Hekte’s birth-helper role and identification with 
Hymen. 

Finally, the pole which represents the cosmic axis, set 
up in the center of the Voodoo temple, the poteau mitain, is also 
called the poteau Legba — this sacred pole, like bekataion and 
Hekate, is explicitly identified with the god. 


NOTES 


1 Theog. 424-25. I read the ap’ of ap’ arches as temporal and 
equivalent to ex’ arches with West, Theogony p. 284 n. 425. 

2 An impressive quantity of coins, statues, reliefs, dedications, 
theophoric names and literary record places her in Carian 
Asia Minor (Southeastern Turkey), with an important 
sanctuary at Lagina. See Nilsson G.E, p. 397 n.3, G.G.R. 
vol. 1 p. 722; Kraus Hekate pp. 24-56; for the theophoric 
names, Sittig De Graecorum Nominibus pp. 62-67. In Caria 
Hekate enjoyed much of the dignity and political impor- 
tance accorded her by Hesiod — she was protectress of 
Stratonicea, together with Zeus Panamaros, and enjoyed 
cult unions with various other deities including Gaia 
(Marquardt A Portrait of Hekate p. 251; Laumonier Cutles 
indigenes en Carte pp. 344-425). Hekate’s other eastern cults 
included orgiastic mysteries on Aegina and Samothrace 
(Marquardt Portrait p. 251 fn. 7 for the bibliography — but 
the record is scanty and opaque). 
Through classical times her influence spread only west- 
ward, affecting some Aegean islands en route. There is 
almost no trace of her cult in the Peloponessus. Her popu- 
larity, which was concentrated in Athens and Boeotia, is 
attested by the 7th century in Hesiod’s Theogony and the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter. (For Hekate’s route see 
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Willamowitz G.9.H. vol. 1 p. 168; Marquardt Portrait p. 253; 
Kraus Hekate pp. 20, 57-58). 

3 See James Mellaart Çatal Hüyük and Earliest Civilisations for 
exemplary treatments of the finds and their significance. 

4 Kraus Hekate pp. 26-27. 

5 There is nothing in the surviving Hittite literature resembling 
Hekate, and Phrygian is a language lost. Iconographic par- 


The allels are similarly lacking. 


peed 6 Graillot’s Le Culte de Cybèle esp. Préliminaires pp. 1-24 offers a 


postulated prehistory for Kybele which parallels that we 
suggest for Hekate. 

7 Hekate appears in the Hymn to Demter (47-63; 438-40 — 20 
lines in all) to assist in the search for Kore (cf. schol. 
THEOK. 2: 11-12c). Beyond this there seems to have been 
a temple to her outside the Eleusis sanctuary at the end of 

28 the Sacred Road (the date of her incorporation there is dis- 

puted: it could be post-archaic: see Marquardt Portrait p. 
251 fn. 9). She may be at least some of the torch-bearing 
maidens seen in Eleusis-related vases and friezes. 

She also figures in a few Orphic genealogical fragments 
(sch. A.R. 3: 467; fg. 41 Kern; sch. A.R. 3: 467 cf. 2B 16 
Diehls-Kranz; sch A.R. Arg. 3: 1035) but these are later 
improvisations on Hesiods account — which has nothing 
Orphic about it (so Wilamowitz G.d.H. vol. 1 p. 168; 
Nilsson G.G.R. vol. 1 p 722). Hekate’s mysteries at Aegina 
are called Orphic by Pausanias (Cor. 30: 27); Roscher col. 
1893 lists a few other and even more passing references; 
modern surveys of what is unknowable about Hekate, 
Orphism and Mystery Religion are Kraus Hekate pp. 66-70 
and Nilsson G.F pp. 398-400. 

Nothing may be responsibly inferred about Hekate’s 
role in Mystery Religion from these scraps. 

Late appearances of Hekate in Mytery literature are 
the Ist Orphic Hymn, PG.M. 4: 2251-55, and the 
Chaldaean Oracles. The best modern treatment of her 
rather more substantial role in this last is Johnston's Hekate 
Soteira. But all of these documents draw on the earlier liter- 
ary Hekate for their details, which argues against them pre- 
serving a separate strand of tradition. 

8 Kehl R.L. p. 311 surveys the ancient and modern speculations 


on the name — all of them manifestly false and inferred 
from later conceptions. 

9 Hesiod’s genealogy of Hekate (Theog. 404-11; 132-136) sup- 
plemented by details of his Hymn to her, are very acutely 
analysed by Marquardt (Portrait pp. 245 ff.), who noted the 
sharp contrast between her extraordinary powers and 
rather secondary relation to the Olympian royal house. 


Also the precise terms which describe how she “recieved” The 
her powers from Zeus are ambiguous and contradicto ert 
p gu ry Goddess 


The other genealogies of Hekate are much later and thus 
dubious for ascertaining her original nature. 

10 See Kraus Hekate ch. 4 “Die Hekate des Alkamenes” esp. pp. 
102-112, “Die Dreigestalt,” and Marquardt Portrait p. 251 
fn. 10 for the rather less than helpful older literature on this 
Hekate Epipyrgida. 

11 By epigraphic evidence: see Kraus Hekate pp. 84-85. 29 

12 The earliest undisputed depiction of Hekate we possess is a 

6th century BC terra-cotta seated figure 20 cm. high and 
bare of all attributes, only identifiable by the inscription 
(Kraus Hekate pp. 26-7). The enthroned pose is shared by 
images of Kybele and other other goddess or Asia Minor as 
far back as Çatal Hüyük (see Marquardt Portrait p. 253 fn. 
11 for the literature of rock-thrones dedicated to Hekate 
and Kybele). The Hekates of vase painting show her undis- 
tinguished nymphlike figure, always an ancillary add-on in 
another's myth (Petersen Die Dreigestaltige Hekate pp. 
142-43 surveys these), e.g., the Gigantomachy or the 
Return of Demeter, all of which are explicable by her god- 
dess-of-contests role in Hesiod’s hymn or by the assistance 
she renders Demeter in the Homeric one. 

13 The one circumstantial discussion of these attributes is 
Petersen Die Dreigestaltige, which is vitiated by his insistence 
on referring everything to lunar symbolism — unattested 
for Hekate until the Roman period. Kraus does not analyse 
these features. 

14 It precedes the triple herm by a hundred years, nor are triple 
monsters such as Geryoneus or Cerberus true antecedents 
— the Hekate figures, though contiguous, are distinct. See 
Uesener Dretheit for a general survey of triple figures in 
antiquity; pp. 161 ff. treat of Hekate. 


15 Nilsson G.G.R. vol. 1 p. 724 fn. 10 for the older literature on 
this point. Burkert Greek Religion p. 171 concurs. 
16 “A hekataion is an image of Hekate carved of wood.” Schol. 
ARISTOPH. Lysist. 63-64. 
17 Plutarch Symp. 7 p. 108 calls the image set up at the cross- 
roads an apotropaion. 
Cf. the Roman Mater Larum — a chthonic goddess ven- 


ee erated with masks or images hung before the house door or 
= me at the crossroads (Tabeling Mater Larum p. 16). Tabeling 
Goddess 


sees the masks, /arvae, as etymologically and symbolically 
related to the lares who are spirits of the dead. (This read- 
ing of lares is disputed by Dumezil R.R.A. pp. 335-88, p. 335 
fn. 2 for bibliog on the question). Tabeling offers parallels 
in the similar medieval origin of Harlequin and the mask- 


like Hellmouth of medieval mystery plays, and suggests the 

30 popular Athenian stage ghoulies Lamia, Empusa and 
Mormo may be analagous hypostases of Hekate (Tabeling 
Mater Larum pp. 23-33), a suggestion worthy of future 
research. 

The sources for ther Hellene bug-bears are late (scho- 
lia, lexicographers, Orphic Hymns, &c.), 2-400 AD. For 
an attempt to use these to elucidate the classical Hekate see 
Rhode Psyche vol. 2 pp. 407-11, appendix 2 notes for p. 83 

18 The outstanding modern summary of Artemis’ pre-history is 
Guthrie’s exemplary The Greeks and their Gods pp. 99 ff., esp. 
100-01 for her original Great Mother character. 

19 An oblique and interesting instance of this transmission is 
preserved in Pausanias: “I know that Hesiod in his 
Catalogue of Women represented that Iphigeneia was not 
killed but, by the will of Artemis, became Hekate” (PAUS. 
1: 43: 1) This information seems confirmed by a Pompeian 
wall painting (Helbig 1304) of the Sacrifice of Iphigeneia 
which features a torch-bearing deity identified as Hekate 
(So Petersen Die Dreigestaltige p. 143). Iphigeneia was plau- 
sibly a goddess before she came to be a mortal player in 
Artemis’ myth, and the Hesiod passage suggests she took 
over Artemis’ chthonic aspect, which she in turn passed on 
the Hekate (so Burkert Greek Religion pp. 202-03). 

20 This is the earliest evidence for the direct identification of 
Hekate with Artemis. Because it was without fellow it was 


at one time questioned, but the invocation of Artemis the 
far-darter (the other reading of hekatan) raises more prob- 
lems than it solves: in this aspect Artemis is the killer of 
Niobe’s children, while, as Hekate, she is very appropriate- 
ly asked to watch over the people’s lying-in. For a detailed 
discussion see Johansen and Whittle Aeschylus, The 
Suppliants vol. 3 pp. 41—43, note on line 676. The only other 


early Greek literary testimony to the conflation is The 


ARISTOPH. Frags 1356-64, which is too facetious to be — 
© ess 


used as evidence. 

21 Hekate is also known as a goddess who helps in all manner 
of contests and struggles. This first appears in Hesiod’s 
Hymn (Theog. 429-39) and seems to be no more than a tac- 
tic to make his favorite goddess palatable to his agonistical- 
ly disposed countrymen. The weak and sparse later testi- 
mony to this role for her (EUR. Phoen. 109-11, Jon 31 
1048-55. Med. 392-98; PLUT. de Herod. Malig. 26 p. 862; 

A.R. Arg. 3: 1211) argues against its being deeply and 
anciently integral to the goddess. 

22 Kehl RL. p. 312 

23 Lucian Dea Syria 15; A.R. Arg. 1: 1094, 1098-1102 which 
echoes HES. Theog. 423-28. 

24 This document is even stronger testimony to her original 

Great Mother character when we note (with West Theog. p. 
289 n. 450-52) that she has this role from the beginning (ex 
arches), despite the assertion that Zeus appointed her to it. 
Clearly the trait is too vital to be modified, even in the inter- 
ests of Hesiod’s Zeus-aggrandising agenda. The same point 
is strengthened by Pfister’s observation (Die Hekate-Episode 
p- 4) that Hekate is unique in the Theogony in possessing time 
(honor, authority) that is both primordial and Zeus 
bestowed. 

25 Here (HES. Theog. 444) and also PROP. 2: 2: 11; OV. Fasti 
2: 583 ff. At the end of her classical career (PG.M., 2-4th 
centuries AD) when Hekate becomes cosmic All-Mother in 
an abstract and ontological sense, this Hermes re-appears 
within her — she is now “self begotten” (PG.M. 4: 2274), 
“Hermes and Hekate at once, male-female child” (PG.M. 4: 
2609-10). 

26 HES. present passage, and so schol. ARISTOPH. Vesp. 804. 
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27 EUR. Troiades 320-24. 

28 HOM. Dem. 22-25; PIND. Paen. 2: 48-50, and in all plastic 
depiction before the Roman period. 

29 On nymphs as spirits of generation: HES. Theog. 34648; 
EUR. Hel. 624 ff. 

30 De Vaux Ancient Israel vol. 2 p. 286. 

31 Wolkstein/Kramer /nanna p. 188 notes 44-45. 

32 Patai Hebrew Goddess p. 23 and plates 1-8. 

33 Picard Religions Prehélleniques pp. 76-77. 

34 Crossley-Holland Norse Myths p. 123. 

35 SOPH. Rhiz. frag. Radt 535; A.R. Arg. 1214-14. 

36 National Museum Athens # 5898, reproduced in Maquardt 
Portrait p. 257, and paralleled by a nearly identical and con- 
temporary fragment from Tenos (midway between Caria 
and Boeotia) reproduced in Elkshcmitt Die Kykladen plates 
82 a,b. 

37 For the Ist century BC lions, Kraus Hekate pp. 29-33. 
Marquardt Portrait pp. 256-59 identifies the kourotrophic 
gesture and compares the maidens to those of the hekataion, 
but unfortunately dismisses the lions as a decorative motif 
and considers the branch-crown inconsistent with Hekate. 

38 So Marquardt Portrait p. 245. 

59 PIND. Paen 2: 48-50. 

40 OV. Met. 7: 240-41. She must be there in the role of inter- 
mediary as youth-renewal is outside her especial province. 

41 For angellos there are five inscriptions from the Stratonicea- 
Lagina area, one at Syracuse and one at Samos 
(Sokolowski Sur le Culte d’Angelos pp. 226-29); sch. 
THEOK. 2: 11/12b states that her original nature, predat- 
ing her involvement with birth, was angellos — which does 
match the priority given it in Hesiod’s Hymn. For the iden- 
tification with Iris see Semos in ATHEN. 14: 53 p. 645b; 
HARPOK. and SUID. s.v. Hekates Nesos. 

42 Deren Horsemen p. 36. 

43 Quoted by Eliade /mages and Symbols in a very rich discus- 
sion of Center, World-Tree and Axis symbols (pp. 37-47). 

44 On an altar in the temple of Apollo Delphinius at Miletus, 
where she appears with Apollo in this capacity (Marquardt 
Portrait p. 251 fn. 9) 

45 AESCH. fr. 388 Nauck; ARISTOPH. Wasps 800-04. 


46 THEOK. 2: 33-36. 

47 VIR. Aen. 6: 13. 

48 VIR. Aen. 6: 118. 

49 HOM. Dem. 47-55; cf. Bacchylides frag. Bergk 40 (schol. 
A.R. Arg. 3: 467). 

50 The torch in antiquity possessed a large range of associa- 
tions. It appears in purificatory rites, as an attribute of the 
furies, in marriage ceremonies and rituals which accompa- 
ny birth. Also, torches are carried by celebrants of the mys- 
teries of Kybele, Dionysus and Eleusis (Mau. PW 
“Fackeln,” an article which remains standard, explains 
these with reference to fire's apotropaic and kathartic 
value). All of these referents suit Hekate, but the concept of 
guidance is the one strongliest supported by our texts. 

51 Kehl’s Hekate in R.L. presents the modern consensus on 
Hekate. 

52 Herskovits Dahomey vol. 2 p. 130. 

53 Ibid. vol. 2 p. 131, from a native informant. 

54 Metraux Voodoo p. 101. 

55 Metraux Voodoo p. 101; cf. Herskovits Dahomey vol. 2 p. 207. 

56 Metraux Voodoo p. 101; Deren Horsemen pp. 96-100. 

57 Herskovits Dahomey vol. 1 p. 260. 

58 Ibid. vol. 1 pp. 309, 313. 

59 Deren Horsemen pp. 96-100. 
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2 
Queen of Heaven, Queen of Hell: 


Hekate — Enodia 


(VIR. Aen. 6: 247) — the standard tag for Hekate, and 

a deeply problematic one. The Hekate sung by Hesiod, 
a fostering all-mother,! the nymph-like delicate Hekate who 
helps search for Kore in the Hymn to Demeter,2 — how can we 
reconcile her with the Queen of Hell and Mistress of the 
Witches we find in Sophocles and Euripides4 — even while 
the air still rang with Aeschylus’ invocation to her as benign 
birth-helper5 and Phidias’ pupil Alkamenes placed her beauti- 
ful triple shape at the entrance to the Akropolis?6 

In her native Asia Minor, at the Lagina shrine, her cult 
was, in Sulla’s time, enriched by the veneration of Roma and 
later with the Caesar cultus” — so surely she was, like Caesar's 
wife, “above suspicion.” But then how can Horace’ wicked 
witches be at the same time invoking her in a cemetery on the 
Esquiline® to further their awful magic? 

Petersen notes that all the hekataia are Hellenistic, and 
almost all from Athens and nearby Attica, yet they come in two 
contradictory varieties. In the one case the three figures are 
ranged around their pillar holding torches long enough to reach 
the ground, ewers and libation bowls, and fruit, while dogs sit 
at their feet. The other series retains the dog but shows figures 
with short torches, whips, serpents and keys, a very fury-like 
company.9 

Kehl, whose article in Reallexicon fiir Antike und 
Christentum summarizes the modern study of Hekate, declares 
research at an impasse. The original nature of the goddess 


C aelo Ereboque potens, “powerful in Heaven and Hell alike” 
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remains elusive, and the schizophrenic late descriptions baffle!0 
— essentially the same position Heckenback reached in his 
Pauly-Wissowa article a century earlier.!! 

A most vital clue was provided in a few brief and bril- 
liant remarks by Willamowitz, which have been noted (but not 
developed) by only two researchers to date.12 

Until the fifth century no one has anything but good to 
say of Hekate,15 and it would indeed be “blaming the victim” to 
say that she brought her demonization upon herself through 
her access to all realms (HES. Theog. 412-15) which would of 
course include the underworld, or the chthonic quality basic to 
any fertility goddess. 

Now Wilamowitz noted that, by the literary and 
archaeological record, Hekate was, during the fifth century, 
gradually conflated with the Thessalian goddess Enodia.!4 Of 
the ur-Enodia we know little beyond her name. She makes her 
first appearance in literature with Euripides’ 


Menelaus: O Hekate, giver of light, send thy 


visions favorably! 


Helen: Thou beholdest no spectre of the night 
attendant upon Enodia. (EUR. Hel. 569-70) 


What more can be known of Enodia, and something in addi- 
tion, 15 has been collected in Philippson’s Thessalische Mythologie, 
where we learn of Thessaly’s developed neolithic settlement 
which left traces in its chthonic gods who survive into histori- 
cal times.16 Enodia is identified with the goddess whose cult 
center was the city of Pherai. The ghost-horde which accompa- 
nies this chthonic goddess in the Euripides passage suggests 
perhaps the similar host which attends the fertility goddesses of 
European folklore, the wütende Heer.17 This theory does have the 
merit of suiting both the description and the conflation with 
Hekate. 

Our richest source of testimony for Dea Pheraia is the 
coinage from her city, which happily survives for the entire 
period from 480 BC to the death of Alexander. These show a 
goddess in a (myrtle?) crown, one or two torches in hand, rid- 
ing a horse. Kraus reads the steed as referent to the nocturnal 


rout.!8 To this we may add that the name Enodia, “she of the 
road,” under which she was most commonly revered!9 suggests 
travel or perhaps the crossroads; it was in this latter sense the 
ancients seem to have understood it, as the Latin standard 
translation for Enodia is Trivia. 

A mythological account of her influence on Hekate 
appears in a scholion to Lykophron: 


Pheraia Hekataia, the daughter of Aiolos (the 
mythological earliest Greek settler of 
Thessaly), bore Zeus a daughter named 
Hekate Pheraia, who was abandoned at the 
crossroads. The herdsmen of Pheres (who 
founded the city) discovered her there and 
brought her up. This explains why offerings are 
left for her at the crossroads. (Sch. LYKOPH. 
1180, cf. sch. THEOK 3: 36b.) 


The actual relation of Hekate to Enodia Pheraia, that is the 
Greek identification of the latter with the former whence the 
crossroads worship was included in the Hekate-concept, is here 
riddlingly set forth.20 

This oblique testimony to the origin of Hekate’s cross- 
roads is corroborated by literature, where Enodia is typically 
invoked in that connection, as when the watchers over 
Polyneikes’ body call on Pluto and Enodia,?! with reference to 
the custom of burying killers of their own kin at the cross- 
roads.?? 

It is easy enough to see how the conflation of the two 
goddesses, the one with a pronounced Great Mother aspect, 
the other with (presumably) the same but more developed in its 
infernal-chthonic implications, accounts for the Hekate best 
known to us, at once birth-helper and ghost-queen. The symbol 
associated with her, the hekataion with its triple figures, is a 
natural match for the crossroads or the triodos, the place where 
three roads meet.23 

Now the crossroads is a site with universal spooky 
implications. To the religious imagination it can appear not as a 
random juncture of paths but as a place where roads purpose- 
fully converge: in Egyptian such an intersection is basic to the 
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concept of “city,” of which the glyph, zeywet, ©, shows a cross- 
roads. This may help explain the weird feeling associated with 
a desolate crossroads far from any town — it’s like a city cen- 
ter without a city, roads converging on Nowhere, or perhaps on 
the Invisible? 

Such possibilities for the crossroads were seen in 
ancient Japan, where rituals of possession by Marebito (gods, 
god-men, ancestral spirits, souls of the dead), which are the ori- 
gin of the No plays were earliest performed at the crossroads.24 
Eliade would immediately connect the crossroads, the pole at 
the center of the hekataion, and access to the world of spirits, 
to the Symbolism of the Center and the Archetype of the World 
Axis.25 Though we personally find this the richest way of view- 
ing the subject, we are aware that Classicists have little liking 
for such forcible capitalisation of reluctant nouns, so it is not a 
point which we shall press here. 

The hekataion having been planted at Enodia’s sacred 
site, the dark nourishment it drew from the ground of Pheraia’s 
being transformed Hekate from, if we may use a bold 
metaphor, a tree of life to something approaching a gallows. 
Thus we have descriptions such as l 


Daughter of Demeter, Enodia, hear, 

Propitious regent of each public way 

Amid the brightness of the day 

Nor less when night’s dark hour engenders fear. 
(EUR. Jon 1048-51 


and 


Hekate, whose name is shrieked at night at the 
crossroads of cities. (VIR. Aen. 4: 609) 


and, at the end of antiquity, 


Come, Hekate, goddess 

of the three ways, who with your fire-breathing phan- 
toms 

have been alotted dread roads and harsh 

enchantments. (PG.M. 4: 2727-34) 


Once she takes on the fatal name Enodia, the torch 
which Hekate has carried since the Hymn to Demeter (lines 
47-53) and which is her identifying emblem in art, begins to 
sputter and smoke, casting lurid light as the “gleam of countless 
torches” that accompanies her earthquaking theophany in A.R. 
Arg. 3: 1211-21, or in the cry of Seneca’s Medea” “My prayers 
are heard: thrice has bold Hecate bayed loud, and has raised 
her accursed fire with its baleful light.” (SEN. Með. 84042) _ 


An instructive parallel is provided by the Dahomean 
Trickster and Fertility god Legba. He is represented by a phallic 
sacred pole placed in front of every dwelling,26 very much like 
the hekataion of classical Athens. He is not, in Dahomey, partic- 
ularly associated with the crossroads, which are under the con- 
trol of the spirit Aiza,27 who has many points in common with 
Hermes and the Roman Lar. Legba is deficient in funereal asso- 
ciations in Dahomey, in fact, there a man’s relation to his Legba 
ends with his death, whereupon the Legba-fetish which stood 
guard before his compound is desacralised and shattered.28 

Brought to Haiti by the slaves, Legba began to be 


placed at the crossroads.29 He thus acquired the epithet Matt- 


Carrefour and became a god involved in sorcery30 — without 
however forfeiting his other associations. His ambivalent 
nature and the way it was gained mirrors Hekate’s Great 
Mother and Witch Mistress status. 

Seemingly we have solved the problem of the double 
Hekate, but in so doing we have raised a new and more trou- 
bling question. Enodia was more pronouncedly chthonic than 
Hekate, but the record of her veneration in Thessaly suggests a 
character in no way demonic. Nor can everything be attributed 
to the crossroads — Hermes is, after all, a god of the crossroads 
and a frequent visitor to the world of the dead without forfeit- 
ing thereby his bright ouranian-Homeric character, 

We know when and how these two mother goddesses 
were infernalised, and that their positive features were pre- 
served alongside and intact — but why? It would seem to argue 
a profound ambivalence in the Graeco-Roman soul towards 
something Hekate and Enodia represent. A troublous conun- 
drum, asking of us most delicate further reflection. 
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NOTES 


1 HES. Theog. 411-52. The authenticity of this “Hymn to 
Hekate” is beyond reasonable dispute. Hesiod is of course 
from Boeotia, which offers the most Hekate-related archae- 
ology outside of Attica. Though most of this is Hellenistic, 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter makes clear that Hekate was 
not a novelty in Greece even in Hesiod’s time. That 
Hesiod’s father was from Aeolian Cyme, about 120 miles 
north of Caria (Hekate’s homeland) and traded along the 
Asia Minor coast (HES. Erga 663 ff.) adds further plausi- 
bility to Hesiod’s acquaintance with the deity, as does the 
naming of his brother, Perses, after the Titan who fathered 
Hekate. West finds the orthography of the hymn consistent 
with the rest of Hesiod (West Theogony pp. 267-80). In 
agreement on various grounds are Solmsen Hesiod and 
Aeschylus p. 51 n. 169, Burkert Greek Religion p. 171. Even 
Wilamowitz (G.0.H. vol. 1 p. 172), who considered the 
Hymn an interpolation by a minor Asia Minor rhapsode, 
had no doubt of its antiquity. 


? HOM. Dem. 47-63, 438-40. 

3 SOPH. Rhizotomoi frag. Radt 535. 

4 EUR. Hel. 569-70. 

5 AESCH. Hiket. 667-77. 

6 Kraus Hekate ch. 4 “Die Hekate des Alkamenes”. 

7 For the history ofthe Lagina temple, Magie Roman Rule in Asia 
Minor vol. 1 pp. 131, 235, 44142; vol. 2 p. 996 n. 34. 

8 HOR. Sat. 1: 8: 33. 

9 Petersen Die Dreigestaltige Hekate pp. 14647. 

10 Kehl R.L. pp. 313-16. 

11 PW 7,2 halbband 14: 2769-82. 

12 These are Kraus in Hekate, whom we shall cite below, and 
Marquardt in A Portrait of Hekate, whose exclusive focus on 
the early Hekate, without reference to her later character, 
spared her both the problem and its solution. 

13 The closest thing to an early negative disclosure is 
Bacchylides’ making her the daughter of Night (sch. A.R. 
Arg. 467 fg. 40b III 538 = 31 Blass Snell), and this is, if any- 
thing, an assertion of her primordiality. In the Theogony of 


Hesiod Night's offspring are quite respectable. 

14 G.9.H. vol. 1 pp. 165-73. Kraus Hekate pp. 77-83 points out 
that archaeology shows Hekate’s absorption of features 
from Enodia and not the other way around, and concurs 
that this was a decisive factor in Hekate’s demonization. 
His own work is however exclusively concerned with aes- 
thetic features of the plastic record, and so he fails to grasp 
the import of his own observation. 

15 Philippson, jealous of her goddess’ honor, makes Pherai the 
dissemination center of neolithic culture to the rest of 
Greece, acknowleges no original spooky side to Enodia, 
sees the Hesiodic Hymn as a coopting by Hekate of 
Enodia’s rights, and, finally, in Hekate the source of 
Enodia’s lurid repute (kapitel III “Die Géttin von Pherai,” 
passim). 

16 Ibid. pp. 65-69. 

17 The classic exposition of this motif is ch. 13 of Grimm’s 
Teutonic Mythology (vol. 1 pp. 1250-1315), where copious 
citations are given for Holda/Holle, Peahte/Berchte, 
Herodias, Diana, Abundia &c. Cf. also Ginsburg Night 
Battles ch. 2 

18 Kraus Hekate p. 81. 

19 Neither in Thessaly nor elsewhere is there inscriptional evi- 
dence for an alternative to Enodia (e.g., Pheraia), though 
Enodia is plentifully attested (Philippson Thewalische p. 
72.) 

20 Pherekydes of Athens, born c. 480, of whom little or nothing 
can be deduced from his scantily surviving works, calls 
Hekate simply “the daughter of Aristaios the son of Paion 
(Apollo).” (sch. A.R. Arg. 3: 467; 3 fg 44 J). The meaning 
here is to be sought in the the name Aristaios. 

The scholia (A.R. Arg. 3: 498-527) recount that 
Pindar says in the 9th Pythian that Apollo begat upon his 
hunting companion, the maiden Cyrene, (after whom 
Cyrene in Libya is named) a boy, Aristaios; they go on to 
say that Agraitas in his first book of Libya (fg 2 M IV 294) 
states that Cyrene was sister to Larisa, for whom the city in 
Thessaly is named, and that some say Cyrene was the 
daughter of the Thessalian river Peneius. 

From all this emerges essentially the same story the 
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Lyophron scholiast gives: Hekate is either the daughter or 
niece of a piece of Thessalian mythic geography, i.e., 
Hekate inherited traits from a Thessalian deity. 

21 SOPH. Ant. 1119. 

22 So Nilsson G.G.R. vol 1. p. 724, who relates it to PLAT. Laws 
9: 873b. 

23 Unforutunately, all our evidence for the hekataia is of an age 
with the Enodia conflation, so we can’t be sure how this 
occured. The hekataion may have been a simple pole that 
acquired its triple figures only after association with 
Enodia’s triodos. If this were the case, the torches which 
both Hekate and Enodia carry could have been decisive for 
the conflation. 

24 Eliade Journals II pp. 37, 39-40. 

25 Eliade Images and Symbols pp. 41 ff. 

26 Metraux Voodoo p. 101. 

27 Herskovits Dahomey vol. 1 pp. 53, 238; vol. 2 pp. 301-03. 

28 Ibid. vol. 1 pp. 375-78. 

29 Deren Divine Horsemen pp. 96-100. 

30 Metraux Voodoo pp. 101-102. 


3 
Underneath the Moon: 
Hekate and Luna 


supra Lunam sunt aeterna omnia (Cicero De Republica 6: 17: 17) 


attributes as lunar,! and researchers of the present day, 

though no longer moonstruck, have made no move 
towards questioning this opinion.? But in fact Hekate is never 
identified or even associated with the moon until the Roman 
period.3 


T he 19th century relentlessly interpreted all of Hekate’s 


Much of the confusion arises from a general failure 
among classicists to appreciate the very central place of the 
moon in the Roman religious world. Luna is for the Romans 
what Eleusis is for the Greeks:4 the most potent emblem of the 
agricultural cycle which provided a sacral paradigm for all exis- 
tence, that is, a symbol of the promise that all that dies may 
return to life in season as do the buried seeds. If this statement 
seems surprising then the need for making it, and supporting it 
as we shall here attempt, is established. But first we should note 
the reason Luna, the central fact of Roman religion, is so unac- 
knowleged that Hekate must be made lunar, in defiance of all 
early evidence, to explain and dismiss the awkward data: it is 
embarassingly simple — an interpretation Graeca taken at face 
value. The Romans used the Greek pantheon as a template in 
giving literary and plastic expression to their own religious 
world, and the Greek model offered only the very peripheral, 
undeveloped Mene and Selene as lunar types, and the single 
myth of Endymion. The Romans, thoroughly colonialized by 
Greek high culture, dared not depart from it in the matter of 
the moon. Nevertheless the truth peers out from behind the hel- 
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lenising clouds when Varro, at the beginning of his work on 
agriculture, places the moon among the twelve gods (VAR. de 
R.R. 1: 1: 5). Similarly Luna prefaces Virgil’s Georgics: 


O ye most radiant lights of the firmament, that 
guide through heaven the gliding year...(VIR. 
Georg. 1: 5-6) 


In the same spirit Horace exhorts his chorus: 


..as ye duly hymn Latona’s son and the orb of 
night waxing with her torch, ripener of crops 
and swift to speed the advancing months. 


(HOR. Carm. 4: 6: 37-40) 
as Cicero puts it: 


..the moon...advances pregnancies and ripens 


them into births...(CIC. De Nat. Deo. 3: 119) 


In fact, the Romans believed the moon affected all sublunar 
developments: wind, rain and tides, human and animal life, 
even the “growth” of minerals and earthquakes.5 But above all 
her influence is strong upon the vegetable kingdom: 


The moon is a great magnet of vapor and all 
substances characterised by moisture. When 
the moon grows, so do all fruits, and as it 
wanes, so they also shrink. (SUET. de Nat. frg. 
132) 


There is much specific advice from Columella, Cato, Pliny and 
the other writers on agriculture as to when it is best to plant or 
harvest the various flora, all with reference to the lunar cycle,6 
in marked contrast to Hesiod who takes his farmerly cues from 
weather signs, rainfall, bird and plant appearances, to the vir- 
tual exclusion of the moon except as an overall time-frame. 
The Romans considered agriculture the finest and most 
improving of human pursuits,” and so their valuation of the 
moon as the mistress of agriculture made her in no esoteric 


sense the very heart of their religious world. So powerful a god- 
dess, whose content makes her clearly compatible with an 
Agricultural Great Mother, would of course tend to absorb 
late-arrived goddesses who shared symbolism with her. So it 
was with Isis. Introduced into Rome in the early first century 
AD and extremely popular, she is described in Apuleius’ 
Metamorphoses in a passage worth citing in full as it illustrates 


many of the points we will later make: The 
Rotting 


i Goddess 
About the first watch of the night, when as I 


had slept my first sleep, I awaked with sudden 
fear, and saw the moon shining bright as when 
she is at the full, and seeming as though she had 
leaped out of the sea. Then I thought with 
myself that this was the most secret time, when 
that goddess had most puissance and force, 45 
considering that all human things be governed 
by her providence; and that not only all beasts 
private and tame, wild and savage, be made 
strong by the governance of her light and god- 
head, but also things inanimate and without 
life; and I considered that all bodies in the 
heavens, the earth and the seas be by her 
increasing motions increased, and by her 
diminishing motions diminished: then as weary 
of all my cruel fortune and calamity, I found 
good hope and sovereign remedy, though it 
were very late, to be delivered from all my mis- 
ery, by invocation and prayer to the excellent 
beauty of this powerful goddess. Wherefore 
shaking off my drowsy sleep I arose with a joy- 
ful face, and moved by a great affection to puri- 
fy myself, I plunged my head seven times into 
the water of the sea: which number of seven is 
convenable and agreeable to holy and divine 
things, as the worthy and sage philosopher 
Pythagoras hath declared. Then very lively and 
joyfully, though with a weeping countenance, I 
made this oration to the puissant goddess: 
“O blessed queen of heaven, whether 
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Thou be the Dame Ceres which art the original 
and motherly nurse of all fruitful things in the 
earth, who, after the finding of Thy daughter 
Proserpine, through the great joy of which 
Thou didst presently conceive, didst utterly 
take away and abolish the food of them of old 
time, the acorn, and madest the barren and 
unfruitful ground of Eleusis to be ploughed and 
sown, and now givest men a more better and 
milder food; or whether Thou be the celestial 
Venus, who, in the beginning of the world, 
didst couple together male and female with an 
engendered love, and didst so make an eternal 
propagation of human kind, being now wor- 
shipped within the temples of the Isle Paphos; 
or whether Thou be the sister of the god 
Phoebus, who hast saved so many people by 
lightening and lessening with thy medicines the 
pangs of travail and art now adored at the 
sacred places of Ephesus: or whether Thou be 
called terrible Proserpine, by reason of the 
deadly howlings which Thou yeildest, that hast 
power with triple face to stop and put away the 
invasion of ghosts which appear unto men, and 
to keep them down in the closures of the Earth, 
which dost wander in sundry groves and art 
worshipped in divers manners; Thou, which 
dost luminate all the cities of the earth by Thy 
feminine light; Thou, which nourishest all the 
seeds of the world by Thy damp heat, giving 
Thy changing light according to the wander- 
ings, near or far, of the sun: by whatsoever 
name or fashion or shape it is lawful to call 


upon thee... (L.A. Met. 11: 1-2) 


Here Isis is described as an explicit lunar theophany — 
though we have no record of Isis ever having posessed lunar 
features in Egypt, the moon god there, Khons, being a minor 
figure like Selene. The specific powers and dominion attributed 
to this lunar goddess are however instantly recognizable as pre- 


cisely those we have seen the Romans attributing to the moon 
for hundreds of years. We can only conclude that the Great 
Mother character which indisputably was Isis’ facilitated a 
rapid and complete assimilation into Luna. We cannot then be 
surprised if the same happened with Hekate. 

Our case could perhaps be bettered by delving further 
into the richness of the Roman lunar symbolism, which even 
the Christians could not refrain from borrowing,’ and the many 
features Hekate possessed which were highly compatible with 
Luna,? but we will omit a detailed consideration of these and 
pass on to the most important Hekate-trait, archaic and entire- 
ly non-lunar, which proved both decisive and creative for the 
conflation: the very superficial matter of Hekate’s triple form. 


Long — about 600 years — before Hekate began her 
momentous swing into the lunar orbit she possessed a threefold 
shape. The various attributes of the figures — torch, bowl, 
whip, &c. —cannot detain us here since for our enquiry it is 
their absence which will prove significant. 

The centrality of the moon in the Roman religious 
world has been stressed. The antiquity of Luna’s cult is well 
attested in inscriptions and by antiquarians.!0 We shall now 
attempt to demonstrate that the Romans possessed a threefold 
moon-goddess before the introduction of Hekate and that this was 
Juno; further, we will try to show that Hekate did not even 
begin to syncretise with triple Juno before the last quarter of 
the lst century BC. 


Juno, whose maternal character is anciently and con- 
sistently attested,!1 is the most logical representative for the 
moon as the Romans conceived it. While her own etymology is 
inconclusive, her epithet Zucina clearly refers to light. Whether 
we take this as directly lunar or read it as a reference to her 
childbirth role — bringing “into the light of life” as the Latin 
phrase has it!2 — is perhaps irrelevant, since the lunar associa- 
tion informs both notions. Such was the opinion of the Romans 
themselves. Thus: 


When for the tenth month the moon was 
renewing her horns, each husband was sud- 
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denly made a father, each wife a mother (previ- 
ously they’d suffered from infertility.) Thanks 
to Lucina; this name, goddess, thou didst take 
from thy sacred grove (lucus) or because with 
thee is found the fount of light (lucis). Gracious 
Lucina, be compassionate to women with child 
and gently deliver the womb’s ripe burden. 
(OV. Fasti 2: 447-52; cf. VAR. 0.L.L. 5: 69) 


That the Calends, the “rebirth” of the lunar month, were sacred 
to Juno, is similarly indicative of a strong and archaic lunar 
association. 15 

That Juno was always lunar seems then reasonably 
secure. It remains to show her triple. Now she bears three 
names in inscriptions from the cities of Latium, particularly 
Lanuvium, where we find inscriptions to 


IVNONE SEISPITI MATRI REGINAE!4 


that is, “Juno: Preserver, Mother, Queen,” which we interpret, 
with Dumezil, along Dumezilian lines, as testimony to her 
involvement in the Warrior (“Preserver”),15 Agricultural 
(“Mother”) and Royal/Priestly (“Queen”) segments of society, 
a division and disposition of roles which remains from an Indo- 
European original condition.!6 We assert that Juno had an 
archaic threefold character then, but deny that this was origi- 
nally lunar. 

Another and striking attestation of the triple Juno is a 
late Republican denarius!7 which shows three female figures 
with linked arms, the one on the left holding a bow, that on the 
right a poppy. Behind them are cypress trees!8 and a horizon- 
tal bar which symbolises their unity.!9 The image bears no 
name, but it is complemented by inscriptions to Diana Triplex as 
umbrarum ac nemorum incola, “who dwells in shady forests.”20 

Alföldi reads the coin as evidence of Hekate’s influ- 
ence?! — but none of these attributes appear in the hekataia, all 
of which are hellenistic or later, hence close in time to the 
denarius; nor do they show up in any literary Hekate depiction. 
It would seem safer to read our image as parallel to the triple 
Juno of the inscriptions, with Diana’s bow for “Preserver,” 


Proserpine’s poppy for the “agricultural great “Mother,” and 
Juno Lucina, the essence of the whole conception, in the very 
center as befits the “Queen.” 

Here then, as in Roman literature generally, triple 
Juno is associated with Diana and Proserpine, and these con- 
flations deserve scrutiny,22 since they bring new detail and 
meaningful enhancement to Juno. 

Diana was a goddess originally from Latium, with a 
major sanctuary in the Alban hills which served as a center for 
the Latin confederation when the cities of Latium obtained 
recognition of their autonomy from Rome after the 498-93 war. 
In response to this political advancement of the shrine, a corre- 
sponding cult of Diana was established on the Aventine.23 This 
political-military role probably accounts for her conflation with 
the warlike “Preserver” aspect of Juno and the adoption of 
Artemis’ bow. 

What else we know of the Italic Ur-Diana is little 
enough. Her name, whose root appears to be cognate with dius, 
“sky,” is equivocally accompanied by a few details of her 
Arician cultus which define her as an agricultural Great 
Mother honored with a torchlight procession.24 Now no lunar 
association can be responsibly drawn from the bare etymology, 
nor is the torchlight procession blithely to be read as a sign of 
lunar rites — particularly since Diana was never connected 
with the moon in the Roman calendar.25 Too, there is no record 
of her tripling independent of the Juno couplement. 

At this point we are able to read a description such as 


O maiden goddess, guardian of hill and grove, 
thou that, thrice invoked, givest ear to young 
mothers when in travail and rescuest them 
from death, goddess of the triple form, thine be 
the pine that overhangs my dwelling, that glad- 
ly through the passing years I may offer to it 
the blood of a boar practising its first sidelong 
thrusts. (HOR. Carm. 3: 22) 


and correctly understand why it is that Diana is ¢riformis 
(absorption into triple Juno), why the birth-helper aspect is so 
prominent (originally Diana's and Artemis’, but certainly rein- 


forced by conflation with Juno Lucina who as moon goddess is 
the fertility deity par exellence), and why the bow-bearing 
huntress aspect is stressed by the sacrifice of the wild boar (war- 
rior aspect of triple Juno, trace of Diana’s political-military past 
l: in Aricia, reinterpretation of Diana in terms of Greek Artemis). 
ji All previous commentaries note the conflation and explain it in 
terms of mythologic imprecision, poetic license or the influence 


n of Hekate. None have understood that the archaic triple Juno is 
Be the sole basis for the meaningful and unaccidental conflation. 


The identification of the moon, and hence of Juno 
Lucina, with Proserpine is as early as Ennius: 


From the fact that the moon is wont to be 
under the earth as well as over it, Ennius’ 
50 Epicharmus calls her Proserpina. Proserpina 
Í received her name because she, like a snake 

l (serpens) moves widely now to the right, now to 
| the left. Serpere (“to creep,” the verb from which 
| we derive the word serpens), and proserpere (“to 
crawl forward”) were used interchangeably in 


those days. (VAR. ALL 5: 68) 


| This problematic attestation, with the denarius noted above. 
t constitutes the entire dossier for an archaic Roman lunar 
1 Proserpine: weak indeed. 

Proserpine herself is Roman insofar as the name is an 
interpretation Graeca of Ceres — which is indeed attested from 
the end of the Royal period.26 The rites of Dis (“rich,” simple 
translation of Plouton) and Proserpine (= Persephone) were tac- 
tically introduced from Greece in the first Punic war (249 
BC).27 What we know of Ceres and Persephone defines them 
as emphatically agricultural Mother goddesses, hence prime 

l candidates for conflation with Juno. There is however nothing 
to suggest that Ceres or Proserpine were ever viewed as triple 
l or lunar prior to the Juno connection. 

We hope now to have shown that Juno-Lucina was 
ever lunar and Dumezilianly triple, and that, by the strength of 
her role as moon goddess — for the Romans the goddess — she 
drew into herself warrior Diana of Aricia and agricultural 


Proserpine, neither of whom were previously lunar or triple. 
Further, we assert that all this took place before Hekate 
appeared in the Roman niythscape. 

The contention receives support from the observation 
that Hekate is not associated with such likely objects as 
Compitalia (the Crossroads cult), Mater Larum, Janus, or 
the funerary holidays Feralia and Lemuria. If Hekate is 
unmentioned in such contexts, all of which are described at 
length in Ovid’s Fasti it is difficult to believe her early-on nat- 
uralised at Rome. 

Let us now look at Catullus’ Hymn to Diana, from the 
end of the lst century BC, the earliest clear description of the 
Roman triple lunar deity and the most complete we possess 
from any period: 


Under Diana's protection, pure girls 
and virgin boys, we sing Leto’s daughter, high 
powerful child of universal Jove, born beside 
an olive-tree on Delos, huntress, lady of the 
mountains, lady of the moist fresh forest, lady of 
secret valleys and loud fast rivers. Diana whose 
name is Lucina, Lightbringer, who every month 
restores the vanished moon, Diana whose name 
is Juno-Lucina, who hears the pained prayers 
of birthing women. Diana whose name is Trivia 
— the crossroads her sacred place — nightgod- 
dess, queen of underworld. 

Threefold Diana, huntress, birth- 
helper, and Luna shining with borrowed light. 
Diana, in your monthly circle measuring out 
the turning year, filling the farmer's rough- 
walled barn with fruit and produce, vegetables 
and grain. 

Be you holy and exalted by whatever 
name will please you! and now, as of old, with 
your good power, protect the people of 
Romulus. (CAT. 34) 


We note the absence of traits which can tie this image 
to any of the Greek Hekates (e.g. ewer, bowl, dogs, torch, 
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whip). The only Hekatical feature is the epithet, Trivia,28 which 
is adequately explained by Catullus’ hellenistic predilection for 
curious epithets and allusions; he is more plausibly using Trivia 
as a variant on Proserpine than equating the whole triple Juno 
with Hekate. Indeed one might say that Hekate makes no 
meaningful appearance in Roman literature until her name is 
found there. When this first occurs, in Virgil, with 


..and triple Hekate, the three faces of the maid- 
en Diana (VIR. Aen. 4: 511) 


she makes her appearance precisely as in classical Greek statu- 
ary, as a tripled Artemis-like figure, almost as though Virgil had 
consulted sculpture to find out how to describe the novel god- 
dess. A like unacquaintance with or indifference to the details 
of the Greek Hekate is apparent in Ovid's Hekate invocation in 
the Medea episode (OV. Met. 7: 179 ff.) There the entire focus 
of the ritual is the moon, and indeed it may not begin till she 
shine out full. 

Lucan’s brief notice (B.C. 6: 738-78) is unique in 
describing Hekate’s different visages — correctly — as evi- 
dence of her ability to visit many realms. The view of Ovid, 
amply instanced in the Apuleius passage we gave at length, is 
normative for Rome: a Hekate virtually submerged in the Latin 
and lunar conception, surviving there superficially as at most 
an epithet or a descriptive detail, like an extinguished torch 
bobbing unhappily on the Luna-ruled waves. The only change 
Hekate could conceivably have brought to the Roman Luna is 
a generalised association with magic. 


One further metamorphosis awaits Hekate eclipsed by 
the moon: reformulation in philosophical terms. From the 2nd 
to 4th centuries AD, while Greek Rationalism finally came to 
terms with Greek Religiosity, popular systems of belief arose 
which offered syntheses of philosophy and mysticism. The 
Chaldean Oracles are a very sophisticated example of the 
trend, the Magical Papyri a fairly vulgar one. 

In the PG.M. Hekate—Luna, now more a Great Premise 
than a Great Goddess, enjoys a bewildering variety of epithets, 
whose application to her becomes clear only from context. The 


most frequent names are Selene, Hekate, Persephone, Enodia 
and Artemis; somewhat more occasionally she is called Dike, 
Tyche, Brimo, the Furies, Night and Chaos. Titles, apellations 
and snippets of description alternate in kaleidoscopic wise — 
we cannot consider this enumeration adequately explained by 
the intention of, with each detail, fixing the attention and com- 
pelling the influence of the deity. That mode is ancient, to be 
found wherever the locations of a deity’s shrines and his epi- 
thets are listed (e.g. in the Homeric Hymns). The difference lies 
in the fact that for archaic piety these attention-getters must cli- 
max in some myth, from which the present action or intention 
may analogically draw force. 

But the Hekate of the Magical Papyri is developed as 
a Premise, a theological rather than a mythological being, and 
despite the verbose descriptions of her deity, there is never a 
mention of myth, only of principle. The papyri show Hekate 
as ruler of the unquiet dead and as the change-producing 
moon, but also extend these conceptions, particularly the 
lunar identification, to a far more encompassing because 
abstract idea. Originally a goddess who supervised a cycle of 
organic growth, decay and rebirth, she here becomes not the 
effector of change but Change itself, which the Greeks con- 
sidered the essence of what was wrong with the world of mat- 
ter: change entails decay and growth itself is thus a kind of 
death-sentence. The entire conception is given in the Magical 
Papyri with impressive continuity. On the one hand Hekate is 
the mother of all growth: 


...Mistres 

Of night and chthonic realms, holy, black-clad, 

‘Round whom the star traversing nature of 

The world revolves whene’er you wax too great. 

You have established ev'ry worldly thing 

For you engendered every thing on earth 

And from/ the sea and ev'ry race in turn 

Of winged birds who seek their nests again. 

Mother of all, who bore love, Aphrodite, 

Lamp-bearer, shining and aglow, Selene 
(PGMA. 4: 2551-58) 
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Lunar Hekate, waxing and waning, provides the pattern of all 
becoming: 


I call upon you who have all forms and many 

names, double-horned goddess, Mene, whose 

form no one knows except him who made the 
The entire/ world, IAO, the one who shaped (you) 
into the twenty eight shapes of the world so 
that they might complete every figure and dis- 
tribute breath to every animal and plant, that it 
might flourish, you who grow from obscurity 
into light and leave light for darkness (begin- 
ning to leave by waning). (G.M. 7: 756-65) 


54 As Change, Hekate is called “swift Tyche of daimons and gods” 
(EGM. 4: 2602), “Selene, only Ruler, the Fortune of daimons 
and gods” (RGM. 4: 2664-65), and 


Hail, Holy Light, Ruler of Tartaros, 

Who strike with rays; hail, Holy Beam, who whirl 
Up out of darkness and subvert all things 

With aimless plans./ I'll call and may you hear 
My holy words since awesome Destiny 


Is ever subject to you. (RG.M. 4: 2241-43) 


The association which went from Growth to Change to Destiny 
ends with Doom: 


..you’re Justice and the Moira’s threads: 
Klotho and Lachesis and Atropos...(PG.M. 4: 
2795-97) 


From the Fates to the Furies the transition is easy: 


Necessity 

Hard to escape are you; you're Moira and/ 
Erinys, torment, Justice and Destroyer, 

And you keep Kerberos in chains, with scales 
Of serpents are you dark, o you with hair 


Of serpents, serpent-girded, who drink blood... 
(PG.M. 4:2858-64) 


But both Growth and Decay, Creation and Doom, are encom- 
passed by the cosmic and complete lunar Hekate: 


Beginning 

And end are you, and you alone rule all. 
For all things are from you, and in you do 
All things, eternal one, come to their end. 


(PG.M. 4: 2836-39) 


The Dumezilian triplings of Juno-Lucina, then Diana and 
Proserpine, followed by Hekate, Enodia and a host of personi- 
fied concepts and free-floating abstractions have sunk upwards 
now into the pale perfection of Luna who, in an act of religious 
imperialism worthy of the most Roman of goddesses, has now 
become The Archetype and incorporated within herself the 
entire morphology of the sacred. 


NOTES 


1 Steuding Roscher, Heckenback PW, s.v. 

2 Kehl Reallexicon s.v. is the best current abregé of the scholar- 
ship on Hekate. 

3 The supposed attestations of a Greek lunar Hekate are all 
spurious. Omitting consideration of such dubious conjec- 
tures as her torch making her nocturnal, hence lunar, we 
will review the stongest evidence. Witches draw down the 
moon in Aristophanes (Clouds 749-56) but neither the text 
nor the scholia associate this feat with Hekate. Hekate’s 
“suppers” are left at the crossroads in the dark of the moon 
(ARISTOPH. Plutus 593-97 & schol.), but these, the last 
days of the month, were general dies nefasti consecrated to 
the chthonic gods and so without special reference to 
Hekate. These facts constitute the entire dossier on 
Hekate’s early relation to the moon. So far were the Greeks 
from equating the two that Theokritos, in his second Idyll, 
begins to use the refrain “consider, Mistress Selene, how 
my passion came about” after Hekate has left! 
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4 In fact Ennius (Zpicharmus) calls the moon Proserpine: the 
text is cited in full below. 
5 See Lunais Recherches ch. 3 “Les Influences de la Lune,” pp. 
36-85. 
6 Lunais Recherches pp. 49-60. 
7 “But of all the occupations by which gain is secured, none is 
better than agriculture, none more profitable, none more 
The delightful, none more becoming to a free man.” (CIC. de Off. 
rn 1: 42: 151) 
Goddess 
8 For the Romans the moon is the border of mortal existence, 
only what is beyond the moon is beyond becoming: “every- 
thing above the moon is eternal”(CIC. de Republica 6: 17: 
17). For the moon as a way-station of souls, see CIC. 2. 
Nat. Deo. 2: 21: 56 and LUC. B.C. 9: 1-14; Also cf. the strik- 
ingly parallel Hindu conception in Bhagavad Gita 8: 23-25 
56 which is based on Chandogya Upanishad 5: 10: 1-6 (both 
texts are given in Zaehner's Gita p. 271). Lunais (Recherches 
pp- 88-90) reviews all the Latin sources for the moon as 
limen of existence. The idea developed to include intiation, 
symbolic death and rebirth, and in this sense Augustine 
used the moon as a symbol of the Resurrection of the Dead 
(Sermo 361 De Resurr. PL 39 col. 1605). The intermediate 
steps by which the moon was enriched as a symbol — 
pythagorean theories on the destiny of the soul after death 
combining Hellenic and Oriental beliefs as taken up by the 
Eleatic Stoics in the time of Posidonius, which found plas- 
tic representation on Roman sarcophagi, may be studied in 
Lunais Recherches pp. 86-87 and esp. Cumont Symbolisme 
Funeraire pp. 177-252. 

9 By Hesiod’s account Hekate’s grandmother is Phoibe and her 
mother Asteria, while the sun-god Apollo is her cousin: she 
syncretises with his sister Artemis by the fifth century. 
Further, Hekate is associated with the ocean— she is the 
mother of the sea-monster Skylla (HES. Theog. 237-39; 
VIR. Aen. 5: 824; HES. Great Hoiai fg. 152 Rz. 2 and cf. 
A.R. Arg. 4: 825/ 31 G). Hekate is called “a sea goddess” in 
ATH. Deip. 7: 325c = FGrHist 326 F2. Hekate’s characteris- 
tic sacrifice and symbolic animal is the dog, lunar by its 
nocturnal habits &c. 

10 E.g., TAC. Annales 15: 41: 1 “sed vetustissima religione, quod 


Servius Tullius Lunae...sacraverit...”; see Lunais Recherches 
pp. 96-98 for the full documentation. 

11 This is most pointedly formulated in Horace’ Carmen 
Saeculare where her favor is invoked for Augustus’ new 
marriage laws meant to stimulate the citizens’ birth-rate. 

12 So Dumezil R.R.A. p. 291. 

13 “ut autem Idus omnes Jovi, ita omnes Kalendas Junoni trib- 
utas et Varronis et pontificalis adfirmat auctoritas.” 
MACR. 1: 15: 18; Dumezil R.R.A. p. 292 for further docu- 
mentation. 

14 See Dumezil R.R.A. pp. 294-99; the inscriptions figure in 
C.I.L. 14: 2091, 2088, 2089, 2121. 

15 For the warrior character of the “Preserver” we have 
Cicero's “...that Sospita of yours, whom you couldn’t even 
imagine without her spear and shield,” (CIC. de Nat. Deo. 1: 
82). 

16 Dumezil’s great work was to show the survival of pan-Indo- 
European beliefs and attitudes among the peoples who 
descend from them, most notably in the tripartite division 
of society into Royal/Priestly, Warrior, and Agricultural 
classes. The Hindu Brahman, Kshatriya and Vaisya castes 
are the parade example. Dumezil finds the same structure 
in the Roman divine triad Jupiter-Mars-Quirinus. His Du 
Mythe au Roman is a fine introduction to his thought. 

17 Dated 43 BC by stylistic features: Alföldi Diana Nemorensis 
pp- 138-39 & see plates 31-34. 

18 So Alföldi Diana pp. 13940, citing coniferae cyparisei, lucus 
Dianae (VIR. Aen. 3: 679-81) 

19 Alföldı Diana p. 142 cites the Spartan dokana, the bars above 
and below the two upright lines, looking like the Roman 
numeral II, which represent the twins Castor and Pollux. 

20 C.I.L. 6: 124, quoted by Alföldi pp. 140-41. Further, the 
recto of the coin shows Publius Accoleius, of a distin- 
guished Arician family. Naturally he would be disposed to 
honor Diana who possessed there an important shrine. 
Thus, Alféldi reasons (pp. 139-40), this is to be taken for 
Diana. 

21 I.e., Hekate the huntress (bow), moon (central figure), and 
netherworld goddess (poppy). Alféldi Diana pp. 139-43. 

22 Roman poets use a wide variety of names and epithets for the 
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moon — perhaps in compensation for being cheated of an 
adequate one. Thus we find Cynthia, Dictynna, Noctiluca, 
Diviana, Latonia, Titania, Phoebe — Lunai surveys them 
all in Recherches ch. 8 “Les Surnoms des Divinités Lunaires” 
pp. 151-78. But in general they are employed without pre- 
| cision of purpose, merely to vary the language. Thus in 
| book two of the Metamoprphoses Ovid’s Artemis is not only 


Mn called Diana but also Trivia (416), Dictynna (453-54) and 
ak Cynthia (465). 
oddess È . 
23 Dumezil R.R.A. pp. 396-97 for the detailed history and 


| sources. 

’ 24 In her shrine, in a wood on the shore of a mountain lake, she 
was served by a priest known as Rex Nemorensis. a slave 
or fugitive who could be superceded in his role by anyone 
who killed him. Excavation has revealed a great number of 

58 ex votos in the shape of sexual organs and pregnant figures 

on the site. In her grove was the fountain of the nymph 
Egeria, named with reference to childbirth (e-gerere), to 


whom women sacrificed for easy delivery. The only rite of 

| hers we know in any detail is a torchlight procession of 
slaves and women. See Dumezil RRA. pp. 396-97. The 
major classical sources are OV. Fasti 3: 296-70; PROP. 2: 
32: 8-10; PLUT. Quaest. Rom. 100; STAT. Silv. 3: 1: 55-60. 

25 Stuiber Reallexicon s.v. Diana, vol. 3 p. 968. 

26 Dumezil R.R.A. p. 367. 

27 Dumezil R.R.A. pp. 431-32. 

28 The only previous appearance of Trivia (Latinisation of the 
Greek Hekate-epithet Enodia) is in Ennius, quoted in 
VAR. L.L. 7: 16, which clearly refers to Hesiod’s Hekate the 
birth-fostering Titaness. Triple and lunar features are there 
absent. 


4 
A Howling at the Gate: 


Hekate Veneration and 


the Myth of the Witch 


attested by inscriptions and the tid-bits of social histo- 

ry one finds in the comic authors and antiquarians. This 
record extends back into the archaic period. The accounts of 
Hekate as the goddess of the witches, all literary, only begin in 
the 5th century with the dramatists, two hundred years after a 
completely un-demonic Hekate is introduced into the 
Olympian family and Greek literature by Hesiod. Our task 
here shall be to demonstrate that the Hekate of the witches is 
not an earlier version or a suppressed aspect of the goddess, but 
the result of a long an methodical, albeit unconscious, demo- 
nization of her benign and ordinary traits. 

Perhaps the best testimony to Hekate’s original rites 
are the (Hellenistic) inscriptions from the Lagina temple in her 
Asia Minor homeland, which attest eunuch priests — a com- 
monplace for the great goddesses of Asia Minor! — and the 
mysterious office of kleidophoros (“key-bearer”), apparently 
filled by a priestess who carried a key in some sacred proces- 
sion.? This constitutes virtually our entire fund of information 
on her native rites, but is happily paralleled by the earliest (6th 
century) inscription for Hekate’s cultus in Greece — on an 
altar in the temple of Apollo Delphinius at Miletus, where she 
shares with him the title “protector of entrances.”3 


T he actual rites and practices associated with Hekate are 


In Greece Hekate was regarded as a universal door- 
warder and gate-guardian, as propulaia, and so stood before 
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palaces,4 temples,5 and all private homes (at least in Athens). 
Aristophanes’ Philocleon informs us: 


You see, the oracles are coming true: I have 
heard it foretold, that one day the Athenians 
would dispense justice in their own houses, that 
each citizen would have himself a little tribunal 
constructed in his porch similar to the altars of 
Hekate, and that there would be such before 
every door. (ARISTOPH. Wasps 800-04) 


The doorway hekataia were apparently regarded as conferring 
a general protection on all who dwelt within a house or passed 
through its doors. So the scholion to the above: 


Hekataion: Hekate-shrine: the Athenians set 
her up everywhere as guardian of all things and 
child-nurturer. 


This good influence also seems to have extended to travel: it 
was customary to seek Hekate’s blessing for a journey: 


Theagenes’ wife is sure to come at any rate; she 
has actually been to consult Hekate. 


(ARISTOPH. Zyswst. 63-64) 


Likewise a safe return was an occasion for giving Hekate 
thanks: 


Enodia (i.e. Hekate), goddess of the road, 
Antiphilus dedicated to thee this hat from his 
head, a token of his wayfaring; for thou hast 
hearkened to his vows, thou hast blessed his 
paths. The gift is not great, but given in piety, 
and let no covetous traveller lay his hand on my 
offering; it is not safe to despoil a shrine of even 
little gifts. (GR.ANTH. vi: 119, Antiphilus of 
Byzantium). 


This function is however become demonic by Theokritos’ time, 
when Simaitha invokes Hekate with: 


O Artemis (i.e. Hekate), as thou movest the 
adamant that is the door of Death, so mayst 
thou move all else that is unmoveable. Hark, 
Thestylis, where the dogs howl in the town. 
Sure the goddess is at these crossroads. 


(THEOK. 2: 33-36) 


That the door and road (or crossroads) here are only superfi- 
cially related to the door and road of home or travel makes 
exactly our point — the image has been entirely uprooted from 
context and employed for entirely inverse — though still Zimi- 
nal — notions. 

As late as the Magical Papyri Hekate is conjured up on a 
night “in which the bar of Tartaros is opened...” (BGM. 4: 
2260-61), and addressed by a magician who says: “I...posess your 
key. I opened the bar of Kerberos...”(PG.M. 4: 2293-94). 
Elsewhere she is invoked in the name of her key and thrice-locked 
door (PGM. 4: 2335, 2337) and called “...you who've parted the 
gates of steel unbreakable,” (PGM. 4: 2719-21), “gatebreaker” 
(PG.M. 4: 2751), and quite simply “key” (PG.M. 7: 786) 


Another of Hekate’s normative roles seems to have 
been to receive remnants of household propitiatory and purifi- 
cation offerings, as well as the sweepings from ritual house- 
cleaning,6 which were burned before the hekataion of the 
crossroads or the doorway.7 The potsherd on which the rub- 
bish was burnt was carried away, thrown, and abandoned with- 
out looking back — an image used by Aeschylus’ Electra: 


Or shall I pour this draught for Earth to drink 
Sans word or reverence, as my sire was slain, 
And homeward pass with unreverted eyes, 
Casting the bowl away, as one who flings 

The household cleansings to the common road? 


(AESCH. Choeph. 96-99) 
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The general sense of this and other purification rites, such as 
the dog-sacrifice we shall diuscuss below, seems to be the 
removal of chthonic substances inimical to the veneration of the 
Olympian deities to a well defined and separate place.8 Now 
Hekate’s custody of rubbish, dirt and uncleanness, a natural 
and minor specialty for a chthonic fertility goddess, reappears 
in the Magical Papyri bizarrely emphasised, the original posi- 
tive if undignified relation to earthy substances perverted into 
a negative theophany. No is Hekate Borborophorba, “the Eater of 
Filth” (PG.M. 4: 1402, 1406). She is Hekate-Persephone who 
takes her dinner in the graveyard (PG.M. 4: 2544), a character- 
isation which is unpleasantly developed in: 


O nether and nocturnal, and infernal 

Goddess of dark, grimly, silently 

Munching the dead, 

Night, Darkness, broad Chaos: Necessity 
Hard to escape are you: you're Moira and/ 
Erinys, torment, Justice and Destroyer, 

And you keep Kerberos in chains, with scales 
Of serpents are you dark, O you with hair 

Of serpents, serpent-girded, who drink blood/ 
Who bring death and destruction, and who feast 
On hearts, flesh eater who devour those dead 


Untimely, and you who make grief resound... 
(BGM. 4: 2854-67) 


By the epithets Necessity, Justice &c. it becomes clear that 
Hekate is equated not only with earth, but with all that earth 
implies: material existence, which carries an implicit death-sen- 
tence for all that come into being. So profound is the Dirt- 
Theophany that it extends to the cosmic limit of Greek philo- 
sophical pessimism. 

This rotten Hekate can be simply and respectfully regaled 
with cow-dung incense (2G.M. 4: 1438-40), but in special cases 
one prepares for her a perfume of goat-fat, baboon-crap, garlic and 
the like (PG.M. 4: 2455-66) — a concoction so noxious that it is an 
effective slander-spell to accuse someone else of having prepared 
it (RGM. 4: 2567-2601). Strong smells, such as are associated with 
decay, now constitute the ambiance of chthonic Hekate. 


Another reflection of this developed dirt-sacrality is to 
be found in The Sacred Disease 4: 16-33, where Enodia (an 
aspect of Hekate) is responsible for people shitting themselves 
during a seizure (lines 25-27). Since the other symptoms 
reflect the nature or associations of various gods (e.g., if he 
foam at the mouth and kick, Ares), we must read the stink of 
excrement as Hekate’s calling card. 


Ecstasy was also part of the piety associated with 
Hekate — as with Agricultural Great Mothers like her gener- 
ally. Latin Ceres was a sender of madness, as were her ghostly 
attendants, the Zarvae.9 Kybele, Hekate’s sister goddess from 
Asia Minor, had rites so frenzied the Greeks never let her into 
their pantheon.!0 Apuleius gives us a circumstantial (though 
biased) description of her services, which included cross-dress- 
ing, shouting, dancing, wild music of drums and oboes, self- 
whipping and wounding, and a trance from which the priest 
returned with messages from the goddess.!! 

Hekate appears in two fifth century lists of powers 
associated with frenzy, both of which include Kybele. One is in 
Hippocrates’ Sacred Disease cited above, which makes the 
onslaught of Hekate responsible for madness and night-terors 
that hurl one out of bed.!2 The second passage, from Euripides, 
is worth citing in full: 


Maiden, thou must be possessed (entheos), by 
Pan made frantic or by Hekate, or by the 
Corybantes dread, and Cybele the mountain 
mother, Or maybe thou has sinned against 
Dictynna, huntress queen, and art wasting for 
thy guilt in sacrifice unoffered? (EUR. Hipp. 
141-47) 


Finally, Hekate is precisely invoked in the Magical Papyri as a 
sender of parowstresis, “painful frenzy” (PG.M. 4: 2498-99), and 
the harrying and maddening of various recalcitrant love-objects 
is her primary task throughout these spells. This touches on the 
witches’ appropriation of Hekatical ecstasy. Their charms “set 
the heart ablaze,” “rend the head asunder” (HOR. Zp. 17: 
27-29), and may send one shrieking across the countryside 
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(TIB. 1: 5: 49-56), while the witches themselves sport the 
dishevelled (OV. Met. 7: 255-58; VIR. Aen. 4: 509), snake- 
entwined (HOR. Æp. 5: 15-16) hair of bacchantes — hair 
which can stand out like the bristles on a boar or a sea-urchin 
(HOR. Æp. 5: 25-28). Too, like the bacchantes, the witches tear 
apart live animals with their teeth (HOR. Sat. 1: 8: 23-28). The 
parade example is Seneca’s Medea: “given to raving” (SEN. 
Med. 673), and “staggering, stunned by ecstasy” (SEN. Mea. 


675), she invokes Hekate in a manner suggesting the priests of 
Kybele: 


..to thee with bared breast will I as a maenad 
smite my arms with the sacrificial knife. Let my 
blood flow on the altars; accustom thyself, my 
hand, to draw the sword and endure the sight 
of beloved blood. Self-smitten have I poured 
forth the sacred stream. (SEN. Með. 805-11) 


The ordinary ecstacy of a great mother’s rites has been 
cruelly, and inexplicably, amplified. The last documented 
aspect of Hekate’s actual veneration is especially revelatory of 
the yellow-journalistic principles that dictated the shaping of 
the witch-myth. Hekate recieved a wide variety of offerings, 
but those without lurid potential were passed over utterly. 
Hekate was honored with offerings of bread once a month, the 
so-called “Hekate’s Supper,”13 and other offerings might be eels 
or mullet.!4 Now neither bread nor fish15 smack of magic, 
unlike Hekate’s more celebrated victim, the dog. 

While dog-sacrifices are unattested for the ur-Hekate 
of Asia Minor in inscription or iconography, they are abun- 
dantly instanced for the Greek world — and not only for 
Hekate.16 The dog was, like the pig,!7 the customary animal for 
purification sacrifices, probably due to the frequency of such 
offerings and the cheapness of the animals. This prosaic ratio- 
nale for sacrificing dogs to the goddess, and the relatively late 
association of the dog with Hekate in art and literature,|8 in no 
way prepares us for its spectacular career in her company. 

To be sure, the dog, which appears at the edge of set- 
tlements at nightfall howling mournfully has often been associ- 
ated with the moon and death. Also, it frequently bays its warn- 


ing before danger is visible to the human eye — leading to the 
reflection that it sees what humans cannot, that is, the spirit 
world. Thus the dog, unlike Telemachos, recognises the dis- 
guised Athena (02. 16: 152 ff.) The dog’s immemorial bad rep- 
utation as an eater of corpses, memorialised in the opening lines 
ofthe Iliad, and its predilection for garbage and excrement, fur- 
ther involve it in the chthonic. 


Such associations were surely not without effect in 
associating the hound with the ever chthonic Hekate as her 
herald: dog-howls greet her approach in Theokritos (2: 35-36) 
and Apollonius of Rhodes (Arg. 3: 1216-17). But is all of the 
above adequate to explain a Medea who dispatches “the Death- 
spirits, devourers of life, the swift hounds of Hades, who, hov- 
ering through all the air, swoop down on the living” (A.R. Arg. 
4: 1665-67), or the hell hounds who appear, atmospherically 
ambient, as Horace’ witches begin their invocations on the 
Esquiline (HOR. Sat. 1: 8: 33-34)? 

In the 2G.M. we can observe traces of Hekate’s gradual 
assimilation to her pet. Regarding the company she keeps, she 
is called “dog-lover” (RGM. 4: 2813), “queen of dogs” (PG.M. 
4: 2530), and “leader of dog-packs” (2G.M. 4: 2722-23). With 
reference to her characteristic fanfare, she is the one invoked 
“while dogs howl and will not shut up” (PG.M. 4: 2260), has 
herself “a voice like a dog’s bark” (2G.M. 4: 2810), and is heard 
“howling like a dog” (RGM. 4: 2549). Finally, Hekate’s dog- 
gishness extends to her person, for she is “the dog who can 
assume the shape of a maiden” (PG.AZ. 4: 2251) and simply 
“black dog” (2G.M. 4: 1434). The ultimate extension of this is 
the fusion of the dog with Hekate’s cosmic persona, which 
results in a howl that shakes the universe: 


(I offer you) this spice, O child of Zeus, 
Dart-shooter, Artemis, Persephone, 

Shooter of deer, night-shining,/ triple-sounding 
Triple-voiced, triple-headed, Selene, 
Triple-pointed, triple-faced, triple-necked, 

And goddess of the triple ways, who hold 
Untiring fire in triple baskets, 

And you who oft frequent the triple way 
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And rule the triple decades with three forms 
/And flames and dogs. From toneless throats you send 
A dread sharp cry when you, o goddess, have 
Raised up an awful sound with triple mouths. 
Hearing your cry, all worldly things are shaken: 
The nether gates and Lethe’s/ holy water 

And primal chaos and the shining chasm 

Of Tartaros. At it ev'ry mortal thing 

And ev'ry mortal man, the starry mountains, 
Valleys and ev'ry tree and roaring rivers 

And e’en the restless sea,/ the lonely echo 

And daimons through the world, shudder at you, 
O blessed one, when they hear your dread voice. 


(EGM. 4: 2523-42) 


We have seen that the actual veneration of Hekate pro- 
vided, at best, cosmetic details or distant inspiration for the 
much later Hekate of the witches. Liminal and earthy associa- 
tions, ecstasy and hound reappear in the witch literature in 
ways that disregard or demonise their original meaning. It’s a 
bit like the relation of actual Voodoo or Santeria — West 
African paganism syncretised with Roman Catholicism — to 
the “satanic cults” of tabloids and films. Despite Hekate’s ven- 
eration in Greece from Hesiod’s time (c. 7th century BC), 
witches do not seem to have existed — or at least they are unat- 
tested — in the real world before the 2nd Idyll of Theokritos, 
200 years after a demonised Hekate first appeared (in the 5th 
century) on the Greek stage.!9 But even this may be too gener- 
ous-credulous an estimate. The PG.M., our only real document of 
classical witchcraft, is 2nd to 4th centuries AD, and though it 
seems to validate descriptions such as Theokritos gives, it may 
merely be based on them. Roman law apparently shares our 
scepticism regarding the reality of Hekatical witchery; it does 
not take the witch seriously as a category of criminal. Though 
poisoning and malefic magic were certainly actionable, the term 
“witch” never had more than a general and metaphoric status,20 
i.e. it was treated as a myth and figure of speech, just as we 
might apply the term “Bluebeard” to a class of murderer. 

Indeed we are driven to the novel conclusion that actu- 
al witchcraft finally developed as a result of the literary mythol- 


ogy. But whence this mythology? The ascertainable details of 
Hekate veneration neither produced nor inspired it — the 
skewed and tenuous connection of the facts to the fancy sug- 
gests rather that they were picked over for spicy details. But 
why? What did the Graeco-Roman world hear howling at the 
barred gate of its awareness which it was at such pains to 
explain as the hounds of Hekate? 


NOTES 


1 See Nock “Eunuchs in Ancient Religion” in Essays pp. 7-14. 

2 Kraus Hekate pp. 47-48 and esp. footnotes 219 & 230. The 
key-procession, associated with Hekate’s mysteries, is 
noted in Strabo 14: 25 p. 660. 

3 Margardt’s A Portrait of Hekate p. 251 fn. 9 for the literature on 
the dating of this inscription. 

4 AESCH. fr. 388 Nauck “Lady Hekate, standing before the 
royal palace.” 

5 A temple to gate-guarding (propulaia) Artemis (i.e. Hekate) 
stood outside the entrance to Eleusis at the end of the 
Sacred Road (see Marquardt Portrait p. 251 and esp. fn. 9). 
A triple statue of Hekate Epipyrgidia was placed at the 
entrance to the Akropolis c. 430 BC (PAUS. 2: 30: 2). 

6 PHOT. s.v. oxuthumia; HERACLIT. ap. Pollux 5: 163. 

7 PLUT. Quaest. Conv. 7: 6: 3: 12 p. 708. 

8 This opinion is rooted in the opinion of a century of scholars 
(Nilsson, Rhode, Harrisson, &c.) of whom the most perti- 
nent to our point is Eitrem (Opferritus und Voropfer). The his- 
torical background and wider implications of the chthon- 
ic/ouranian problem are lucidly summarised in Guthrie’s 
exemplary The Greeks and their Gods, esp. chs. 9 and 10: 7. 

This position has been disputed by Burkert in Greek 
Religion, and, in the same spirit but in more detail, by 
Parker in Miasma, who discounts these distinctions to 
maintain Durkheimian definitions of the “closed group.” 
The reasons we find the critique unconvincing will be given 
in this book’s conclusion. 

9 The early Latin word for mad is larvatus (PLAUT. fr. 48; 
Amph. fr. 6 & 8 Leo); also we find cerritus: these terms are 
defined as “those who have been attacked by Ceres or a 
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Larva (C.I.L. 5: 650, and see Tabeling Mater Larum pp. 
36-37). 

10 Thus the Romans had to import her directly from Asia 
Minor. Graillot Cybèle pp. 20-24 discusses the Greeks’ 
Penthean view of this goddess. 

1 L.A. Met. 8: 27-28; cf. CAT. 63. 

12 HIPP. Hier. Nous. 4: 30-33. 

13 ARISTOPH. Plutus 593-97, and scholion which reads: “At 
the new moon, the first of the month, at evening, the rich 
sent a meal to Hekate as an offering to the goddess of the 
crossroads. The poor showed up ravenous, ate the things 
and claimed that Hekate had devoured them...there is a 
variant tradition that it was usual for wealthy persons to 
leave a loaf of wheat bread for Hekate and for the poor to 
take these, as beggars live on sacred offerings.” It should be 
emphasised that the last three days of the month, the dark 
of the moon, were not Hekate’s exclusive property, but 
were generally sacred to the infernal gods and the dead. 
They were apophrades, “not to be spoken of except by 
euphemism,” what the Romans termed dies nefasti, chthoni- 
cally tainted days on which no business should be transact- 
ed. See further Rhode Psyche vol. 1 p. 234 fn. 1. 

The spooky context makes the omission of the “sup- 
pers” from Hekate’s infernal later depictions even more 
striking. 

14 ARISTOPH. Zysist. 700-02 & schol. for the eels; on mullets 
ATH. Deip. 7: 313 b-c, 325 a-f. Scaly sacrifices are paral- 
leled for Dea Tacita (OV. Fasti 2: 571 ff.) and see Tabeling 
Mater Larum pp. 74-78 for analysis. 

15 L.A. Apol. 29-32 remarks the abscence of fish in the entire lit- 
erary record of magic, noting that its materials are taken 
from the earth, not the sea. 

16 For general surveys of dog sacrifices in the ancient world see 
Scholz Hund and Zangiaris Sacrifices de Chien. 

17 PLUT. Quaest. Rom. 68. 

18 The dog does not appear in Hesiod’s Hymn to Hekate (HES. 
Theog. 411-52), or in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, the lat- 
ter abscence being more significant since she carries there 
her torch to help search for Kore even in daytime — had 
she been accompanied by the hound in cultus, surely it 


would have been appropriate to mention it here. The 
Hekataia, most of which do show her with dogs, are all hel- 
lenistic. The entire dossier for Hekate’s dog-offerings, sig- 
nificant both in its late date and its sparseness, is OV. Fasti 
1: 389-90; PAUS. Laconia 14: 9; LYK. Alex. 77; and the 
Sophron fragment discoverd in 1933 (Vitelli & Norsa “Da 
un Mimo di Sophron”). 

19 The Rhizotomoi of Sophocles. The 

20 For a survey of Roman laws against magic, Massoneau La 
Magie, part two “La Repression de la Magie” pp. 136 ff. 
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II 
— The Witch — 


l 
Descent of the Goddess: 
The Morphology of the Witch 


From the summits of heaven 
she looked into the pit, 
she was a god on the summits of heaven 
but her heart was in hell. 
O Inanna, on the summits, 
your heart in hell! 
This lady left earth and heaven 
and went down into the pit. 
Inannas Journey to Hell! 


negative progression in classical witch depiction as 

regards the mortality and sensuality of the witches. This 
single, dramatic, and as yet unremarked trend is our sole focus. 
We make no pretence of entering into a psychological or liter- 
ary analysis of the figures we shall consider, nor shall we spec- 
ulate for the moment on the deeper significance of the phe- 
nomenon. We present bare fact in a bare scientific fashion as 
befits an attempt to display new data, insofar as possible, 
uncompromised by the researcher’s bias. 


| n this chapter we shall attempt to substantiate a simple 


The first of the witches is not a follower of Hekate but 
herself a goddess (theos, HOM. Od. 10: 136): Hesiod concurs, 
making Circe the daughter of Perseis (a sea nymph) and Helios 
(HES. Theog. 956-57). Circe’s sensuality is no less certain — 
she has enough confidence in her ability to radiate porno- 
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graphic glory to attempt to seduce Odysseus even though he 
has just caught her attempting to turn him into a beast (HOM. 
00. 10: 330-35). 


Circe’s neice, Medea, daughter of King Aeetes (son of 
Helios and Perseis) and Idyia (daughter of Ocean) is, like her 
father, mortal. But how does Aeetes become mortal, in defiance 
of genealogy?? In a thesis which makes a bold, Nilssonian 
reconstruction, Petroff suggests that Medea was a pre- 
Olympian goddess whose murders reflect original human sac- 
rifices, and whose place-associations were once cult-centers.3 
Certainly the conflicted genealogy alligns with this idea. 

A former immortal Medea may be suggested by the 
description of her in Pindar’s 4th Pythian Ode, where she 
prophesies with “immortal mouth” (athanatou stomatos, line 12 
[20]). But the vestigial or at least understated nature of the trait 
— compared to Circe who was simply “goddess” — is accom- 
panied by another alteration. Pindar’s Medea retreats from the 
Circean tradition of aggressive eroticism. Here she is lovestruck 
(PIND. 4 Pyth. 212 [377] — 223 [394]). The switch from inspir- 
er to victim of passion is a trend that is not reversed by any of 
the succeeding witches. 

The less than twenty lines that survive of Sophocles’ 
Rhizotomoi show a Medea by moonlight howling as she harvests 
deadly magic herbs, a Hekate of the crossroads crowned with 
infernal serpents, and a Jason who melts wax love-dolls to 
madden Medea with passion. If ever Medea was a goddess, she 
has now descended to heroic status — or so I would read the 
character of the magic brought into play against her — a wax 
doll — surely a step down from the magic iunx Aphrodite her- 
self brought down from heaven in the Pindar passage cited 
above. A lower magic to prevail upon a lesser Medea. 


There is little honor to be gained from any brief discus- 
sion of a Euripides play, so much does each line from his pen 
suggest. Let the reader pardon us here our sins of omission in 
consideration of the extremely narrow question we ask: what is 
the divinity and sensuality of the Medea the poet creates? It is 
no less just to Euripides than pertinent to our explanation to 
state that this is the most fully and complexly human of all the 


Medeas. The heroic situation is merely the frame for the char- 
acter’s psychological conflict, and in place of the larger than life 
Euripides gives us the richer than life. But from the point of 
view of the witch’s morphology we are clearly a step down- 
wards from the heroic ambiance of Pindar, or even the high 
melodrama of Sophocles’ creation. Euripides’ characters are 
noted for their often unheroic realism, and this Medea is no 
exception. Likewise the sensuality has gone from Pindar’s 
heroic/divinely contrived passion, and the potion motivation of 
Sophocles’ Grecian gris-gris, to something closer to the animal 
or the elemental than the human. If the present rage is any 
index, this Medea was ruled by her passions. 


In the hellenistic witches we begin to find oddly incon- 
sistent accounts. Such is the nuanced Medea of the Argonautica: 
part innocent girl, part fierce and brutish woman. She is 
demurely described as a priestess (areteira) of Hekate (A.R. 
Arg. 3: 251-52), but of a Hekate who later appears in ghastly 
nocturnal theophany, hell-hounds and all. Emblematic is the 
description of Medea on her way to the temple of her goddess 
(A.R. Arg. 3: 828-86), which presents a curious mixture of the 
maidenly and the frightful. Environed by her girlish attendants, 
she keeps tucked in her belt infernal concoctions, while her 
flashing glance, sign of descent from Helios, is shunned by the 
townspeople as though it were the evil eye. 

The ambivalence is personified when distinction is 
made between Medea and the other witches: 


..for well she knew the way, having often 
aforetime wandered there among the graves 
and among the tough roots, just like the witch- 
es. (A.R. Arg. 4: 50-53) 


— a distinction that will be maintained through further witch 
depictions: the witch is variously old and hideous or young and 
attractive. What may be the meaning of this schizophrenic 
depiction — the young witches who radiate the sensual splen- 
dor of a fertility goddess, and the crones who appear like a hor- 
rid gnostic emblem of the price of generated existence, age and 
death — we cannot here begin to surmise. It must suffice to 
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note the bifurcation and monitor its progress. 

But this Medea’s complexity must not blind us to the 
fact that she is less divine (and more infernal) than that of 
Euripides, while her subjection to love is so great that she 
served as model for Virgil’s Dido. So too Apollonius’ Circe 
retreats from divinity. She helps Medea and Jason with no 
supernatural action, but simply performs a purification ritual 
on their behalf. The great instance of her magic power, the peo- 
ple turned to animals (A.R. Arg. 4: 672-81) is presented so dif- 
fidently that without a previous knowlege of Homer one would 
never guess that these are transformed humans — and nowhere 
in the Circe episode is she referred to as a goddess. Too much 
should not be made of this omission, but it is in keeping with 
Apollonius’ depiction of her as one very humanly tormented by 
nightmares which echo Medea’s crime and bloodguilt. 


For in truth the hideous remembrance of her 
dreams entered her mind as she pondered; and 
she longed to hear the voice of the maiden 
(Medea), as soon as she had raised her eyes 
from the ground. For all those of the race of 
Helios were plain to discern, since by the far 
flashing of their eyes they shot in front of them 
a gleam as of gold. So Medea told her all she 
asked...(A.R. Arg. 4: 723-30) 


So runs the description of Circe’s interview with her neice 
Medea. For us, a picture with a special poignance, for we can 
perceive in the vestigial feature of the auric glance the last sun- 
setting gleam of the witches’ vanishing deity. 


With Theokritos Simaitha, an account of contemporary 
witchcraft, we have finally jettisoned the heroic context of the 
witch, who has for some centuries ceased to be heroic. Simaitha 
is a silly love-struck maiden, and one who is even more painful- 
ly subject to her desires than her witch predecessors. For them 
magic was an expedient, for her it is the last resort. If even this 
does not work she will not stick at murder (THEOK. 29. 2: 
159-62). Euripides’ Medea avenges her honor — Simaitha, her 
frustration. 


We also note that Simaitha is distanced from “witches” 
as was Apollonius’ Medea. Describing her plight and search for 
a remedy she says: 


Who didn’t I approach? the house of what old 
woman who knows how to sing charms did I 


leave unvisited? (THEOK. 70. 2: 90-91) 
and again, at the conclusion of the poem: 


Now I shall bind him to me with my medicines, 
but if he still causes me to suffer then, so help 
me Fate, he shall be found knocking at the gate 
of Death. For I tell thee, good mistress, I have 
in my press medicines evil enough that one out 


of Assyria told me of. (THEOK. Jd. 2: 159-62) 


We stress these early instances of the bifurcating witch con- 
cept, for in Roman literature they will be exhaustively realized. 


Witches, and indeed magic, are all but absent from 
Republican literature;? the first surviving Latin treatment of a 
scene of magic is Virgil’s 8th Bucolic, dated Autumn 39 BC, and 
this is in evident imitation of several Theokritean Idylls, espe- 
cially the Simaitha one cited above. Magic and witches emerge 
in Latin literature as a function of Alexandrising, and are at the 
outset derivative productions. 

Thus we do not believe the heroic Dido of the Aeneid 
or the Ovidian Medea undermine our argument that the witch- 
figure is steadily degenerating. Both Virgilö and Ovid are con- 
sciously imitating elements of the epic style of Apollonius of 
Rhodes, and so they produce witches who are essentially the 
same sentimental-heroic type. Likewise we discount, and in 
fact omit from consideration, Seneca’s Medea, who, although 
she introduces themes and styles of Silver Latin, is still a delib- 
erate echo of the figure as she appears in Greek tragedy. We 
cannot be fairly expected to take as documents in the witches’ 
ongoing morphology the figures produced by writers who are 
consciously imitating models up to six hundred years old! 

With the above exceptions, all the Latin witches take 
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up the new style developed by Theokritos and push forward 
the tendencies he advanced. The first of these is Horace’s 
Canidia.6 


By now the witch’s growing subjection to passion pro- 
duces a monster of sexual appetite, and the lewd old hag (anus 
obscaena, HOR. Ep. 5: 98) makes her appearance.” Thus 
Canidia is “every sailor's and peddler’s girlfriend (HOR. Æp. 17: 
20). Even Medea, whose impeccable Greek literary credentials 
prevented truly scurrilous treatment is called “the Colchian 
slut” (HOR. Zp. 16: 58). That libertine behavior is now a stan- 
dard feature of witch activity is revealed by Canidia’s rhetorical 


query: 


Shall I let you laugh safely at having divulged 
the Cotytian rites and the orgies of Cupid unre- 
strained? (HOR. Æp. 18: 56-57)8 


The appetites of these abandoned harridans leap the bound- 
aries of nature itself. Canidia’s comrade in harms, Folia, is 
described as maseulae libidinis (HOR. Ep. 5: 14), literally, “with 
a man’s sexual desires,” i.e., a lesbian. 

Canidia and her friends are hags, anus (HOR. Æp. 5: 
98). They no longer possess their own teeth or hair (HOR. Sat. 
1: 48-49). The witch is becoming an ultra of undivine status, an 
overdue bill of mortality. 


In Lucan witch-sensuality, already developed into a 
dominant and sadistic type in Horace, disappears into canni- 
balism. Though he avoids all mention of sex, as befits a prim 
stoic poet, we may see in Erictho a sublimation of what is else- 
where a principal (if not the principal) witch trait — particu- 
larly when we find that she culls corpse clippings with her 
mouth, explicitly as a violent extension of a kiss: 


Often too when a kinsman is buried, the dread- 
ful witch hangs over the loved body: while kiss- 
ing it she mutilates the head and opens the 
closed mouth with her teeth; then biting the tip 
of the tongue that lies motionless in the throat, 


—— 


she pours inarticulate sound into the cold lips 
and sends a message of mysterious horror 
down to the shades of hell. (LUC. B.C. 6: 
561-68) 


As for mortality, she is beyond that: she lives in a sepulchre 
which is nothing less than Hell’s embassy — an officially recog- 
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Meroe from the first book of the Golden Ass is a creature 
whose lust is so great it cannot be described in physiological 
terms alone — its range is geographical, as her runaway sex- 
slave Socrates recounts: 


Then answered he: ‘Will you hear one or two or 

more of the deeds which she hath done? For 79 
whereas she enforceth not only the inhabitants 

of this country here, but also the Indians and 

Ethiopians and even the Antipodeans to love 

her in most raging sort, such are but trifles and 

chips of her occupation...’ (L.A. Met. 1: 8) 


Meroe’s activities are characteristic of the other 
Thessalian witches. Lucius’ friend Byrrhaena warns him 
against his hostess, whose inordinate passions may be mea- 
sured by the fury with which she repays rejection: 


...beware I say, beware of the evil arts and 
wicked allurements of the Pamphile that is the 
wife of Milo, whom you call your host, for she 
is accounted the most chief and principal magi- 
cian and enchantress of every necromantic 
spell: who, by breathing out certain words and 
charms over boughs and stones and other friv- 
olous things, can throw down all the light of the 
starry heavens into the deep bottom of hell, and 
reduce them again to the old chaos. For as soon 
as she espieth any comely young man, she is 
forthwith stricken with his love, and presently 
setteth her eye and whole affection on him: she 


f 


soweth her seed of flattery, she invadeth his 
spirit, and entangleth him with continual snares 
of immeasurable love. And then if any accord 
not unto her filthy desire, so that they seem 
loathesome in her eye, by and by in a moment 
she either turneth them into stones, sheep, or 
some other beast as herself pleaseth, and some 
she presently slays and murders. (L.A. Met. 2: 
5; see also 3: 15-16) 


Now there is nothing to suggest any of Apuleius’ witches are 
hags — which presents us with a problem — how do we 
explain the fact that the last great witches of antiquity revert to 
an earlier condition of youthful attractiveness? Certainly as 
regards inversion of sensuality, the movement is still clear and 


uninterrupted: the witch has in this regard gone from planet 
Venus to Black Hole. 


We may understand the survival of the beautiful 
Apuleian witch alongside the Lucanic Hag as the ultimate 
development of the same of ambivalence which produced a sim- 
ilar double witch-image in Theokritos and Apollonius of 
Rhodes. A substantiation of this is the fact that the tensions that 
produce on the one hand Erictho and on the other Meroe are 
to be observed within each as well — we have already noted the 
sensuality submerged in Erictho’s cannibalism, it only remains 
to demonstrate the flesh-dread in Apuleius’ seemingly pleasant 
production. It should suffice to recall that the witches here 
imprison men for sexual use (Socrates mentioned above), 
threaten them with castration and piss in their faces (L.A. Met. 
1: 9-13), while the hero of this book is transformed into a don- 
key — an animal which is synonymous with the male organ? — 
and thereafter beaten through every adventure as a prologue to 
renouncing sex forever at the behest of a powerful goddess. 


A clear progression should now be apparent: Circe in 
Homer is a goddess and inspirer of passion; Medea is still a 
goddess (in Pindar) but in the dramatists is demoted to hero 
and becomes the victim of passion; the Hellenistic witches are 
simply love-sick girls; the Roman witches who follow, where 


not deliberate imitations of earlier literary figures (e.g. Ovid’s 
Medea), carry on the degenerative trend — the witches are 
now lust-crazed hags and living dead sex-cannibals. 

Alongside the aging witch we find a paradoxical 
young and lovely one, but this is marginal to the overall trend, 
and the beautiful sorceresses are described as cruel and sadis- 
tic: they seem to be a deceptively attractive variant on the 
same degenerating image. 

The process is not a piece of malice on the part of the 
poets, and apparently unconscious. Its persistence for a thou- 
sand year period, never before remarked, calls for some 
explanation. The easiest one, misogyny, is contradicted by the 
far from gynophobic character of at least some of the writers 
cited, and the varying views of women in the really great tem- 
poral and geographic range of our sources. More importantly, 
it is only at the end of her development, when the witch has 
been demoted to merely human status, do we find assertions 
that witchcraft is something that defines woman: were misog- 
yny the source and not a final result of the witch mythology, 
we would expect some borrowing during its first eight hun- 
dred years from the rather developed Greek tradition of 
misogynistic literature. 

We cannot help but feel that a feminist reading of the 
evidence, though not without value as regards the latest exam- 
ples, is perhaps insufficiently profound to explain the earnest 
development of and millenial fascination with the witch, and 
the almost cosmic ambivalence she provoked. 


NOTES 


! Sandars, Poems of Heaven and Hell from Ancient Mesopotamia p. 
135. 

2 Cicero found the contradiction puzzling as well (CIC. de Nat. 
Deo. 3: 48). 

3 Petroff Medea ch. 4 “Medea the Goddess.” Petroff sees 
Dorian-dominated Greek religion in a relation to the 
Minoan-Mycenean which it whelmed which is very similar 
to that of Christianity to classical paganism — thus Medea 
is demoted to mortal and demonised as a witch (see 


Chapter 5, “From Goddess to Witch”). If the findings of 
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this chapter are correct, Petroff’s notion advances in plau- 
sibility with the momentum of 1,000 years of witch mor- 
phology. 

4 Tupet Magie pp. 209-10. 

5 An oblique but interesting trace of the former goddess in the 
witch was remarked by Duclos in a brilliant and ignored 
article Dido as Triformis Hekate. Though we would depart 


= from her reading of the ‘triformis’ (Diana-Hekate-Luna), 
in we are only developing her insight if we correct to Diana- 


Juno-Proserpine. 

Dido is explicitly compared with the virgin Diana in 
Aen. 1: 496-504; the Juno phase is prominent where Dido 
“weds” Aeneas in book 4 during a thunderstorm, a scene 
which Eliade notes as a parade example of the bieros gamos, 
giving numerous Greek and Sanskrit parallels: “Dido cele- 

82 brates her marriage with Aeneas in the midst of a violent 
storm; their union concides with that of the elements; heav- 
en embraces its bride, dispensing the fertilising rain” 
(Eternal Return pp. 21-22). 

The assimilation of Dido to Proserpine is of course the 
“magical rites” that mask her suicide in book four. 

6 The names of Horace’ witches, Canidia, Folia, &c., are not 
revelatory. For modern attempts to establish real identities 
for these witches see Tupet Magie pp. 294-95. 

7 This is not to say that there were no lewd hags in literature 
before Canidia: Aristophanes’ Plutus depicts just such a 
creature. There are however no previous witches of this 
description. 

8 Cotyto is a Thracian goddess and used in generalising way. 

9 Particularly in Egyptian, where it is spelled @-a, (probably 
pronounced something like “hee-haw” — similarly the 
word for cat is mw, pronounced “miaou”). The phonetic ele- 
ment of a-a is represented by a wooden pillar, followed by 
a phallus and the ideogram for donkey. The phallus is a 
nonphonetic determinative, i.e., a illustration of the nature 
of the thing. Presumably Apuleius as a priest of Isis would 
be aware of the animal's associations. Also cf. proverb 25: 
10 in the late Ptolemaic (323-30 BC) Instruction of 
Ankhsheshong, “Man is even more eager to copulate than a 

donkey; only a want of funds restrains him.” 
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Figure 1 Sacred Poles from ancient Iraq, symbolic of Inanna, 
set up in pairs at the entry to her shrines. They may represent 
a schematic femal form, with the ring for the head, the stream- 
er for hair. (D. Wolkstein and S. N. Kramer, /nanna, Queen of 
Heaven and Earth, 1983, Harper and Row, N.Y., p. 47.) 


Figures 2-3 Cylindrical fertility goddesses from Crete, (the 
“tubular idols”), cognate with the Inanna Poles (Arthur Evans, 
The Palace of Minos, vol. IV pt. 1, pp. 141, 162). 
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Figures 4-5 Mycenean Gems showing the “Mother of the 
Mountains” goddess atop the mountain which is a hypostasis of 
herself, flanked by her potnia theron lions; sacred pole repre- 
senting the sdme goddess concept as the “heraldically” flanking 
lions show. 


Figure 5 
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Figure 6 


Figure 6 Classic Potnia Theron figure, accompanied not only 
by heraldic goddess lions, but animals of sea and air. (National 
Museum Athens #5839, repr. Patricia A. Marquardt, A Portrait 
of Hecate, A.J.P., vol. 102, no. 3, Fall 1981, p. 254.) 
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Figure 8 


Figures 8-10 Classical Hekataia: Holding fruit, full-size torch 
and accompanied by dogs; with ewer and bowl for libations; danc- 
ing in a ring, hand in hand. Note that in all depictions the sacred 
pole maintains its prominence, appearing in the latter examples as 
a fez-like extension of the head. (Eugen Petersen, Die dreigestaltige 
Hekate, Archeologisch-Epigraphische Mittheilung aus Oester- 
reich, 4. Wien, 1880, pp. 140-174, plates 5, 3, & 4). 
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Figure 9 


Figure 10 


Figure 11 


Figure 11 Triple Juno from the late Republican Denarius: the 
bar behind the three figures indicates they form a corporate 
entity: on the left is Diana with bow, in the center Juno, and 
Persephone with poppy on the right. (Andrew Alfoldi, Diana 
Nemorensis, A.J.A., vol. 64, 1960, fig. 2, reconstruction.) 


Figure 12 From a very late (2ndAth century AD) gem. Same 
idea as figure 13, but note the central pillar of the goddess, the 
fertility pole, remains. (Roscher, Lexicon der Griechischen und 
Römischen Mythologie, Georg Olms Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Hildesheim 1965. s.v. Hecate). 


Figure 13 


Figure 13 Late Hekate, now with Lunar crown inherited 
from Roman Juno, fury-like daggers and snake, baleful invert- 
ed torches. (Petersen, op. cit. pl. 6.) 


Figure 14 


Figure 14 Hekate, 6th-century Boeotian vase, with heraldic 
lions, and the branch crown which suggests her world-tree/ 
sacred pole status, holding up her arms in a gesture of protec- 
tion or blessing over two female figures — as befits her prima- 
ry role of child-nurterer, Kourotrophos. 


Figure 15 Same, from 6th-century Tenos, an isle midway 
between Greece and Asia Minor. (Elkschmitt, Die Kykladen, 
Mainz, 1993.) 


2 
Nigra Sum Sed Formosa: 
The Witch as Archetype 


ekate imparted to her followers the witches one sin- 
H gle and sovereign science — the use of herbs.1 Now 

herbs are the most important ingredient in all classi- 
cal magic? and indeed of classical (and modern) medicines. But 
the relation of the witch — in Greek pharmakis, literally 
“herbalist,” to herbs is, we suggest, more profound and precise 
than has yet been guessed. 

The witches, from Circe with her “baleful herbs” (phar- 
maka lugra, Od. 10: 233) to the latest Roman conjure-women, 
use, almost only, and always primarily, herbs, and the powers 
they derive from them relate, without exception, to fertility or 
death.3 

Disguised Demeter in the Homeric Hymn promises to 
protect the child Demophon from the charms of herb-gatherers 
(HOM. Dem. 226-29). Euripides’ Medea promises Aegaeus 
medicines that will end his childlessness, and then renders 
Creon childless with herbal napalm. Apollonius’ description 
seems to define herbalising as the most awesome and impres- 
sive of witch activities: 


..and Medea meanwhile took from the hollow 
casket a medicine which men call Promethean. 
If a man should annoint his body therewithal, 
having first appeased the Maiden, the only- 
begotten, with sacrifice by night, surely that 
man could not be wounded by the stroke of 


bronze nor would he flinch from blazing fire; 
but for that day he would prove superior both 
in prowess and in might. It shot up first-born 
when the ravening eagle on the rugged flanks 
of Caucasus let drip to earth the blood-like 
ichor of tortured Prometheus. And its flower 
appeared a cubit above the ground in colour 
like the Corcyrian crocus, rising on twin stalks; 
but in the earth the root was like newly-cut 
flesh. The dark juice of it, like the sap of a 
mountain oak, she had gathered in a Caspian 
shell to make the charm withal, when she had 
first bathed in seven ever-flowing streams, and 
had called seven times on Brimo, nurse of 
youth, night wandering Brimo, of the under- 
world, queen among the dead, — in the gloom 
of night, clad in dusky garments. And beneath, 
the dark earth shook and bellowed when the 
Titanian root was cut; and the son of Iapetus 
himself groaned, his soul distraught with pain.” 
(A.R. Arg. 3. 844-66).4 


With Theokritos the use of herbs becomes more refined 
and precise: on the one hand they are simple poisons (THEOK. 
Io. 2: 159-62), on the other love-charms or aphrodisiacs; of this 
latter the archetype is Hippomanes: 


Hippomanes (lit. “horse-madness”) is a herb 
grows in Arcady, and makes every filly, every 
flying mare run a-raving in the hills. In like 
case Delphis may I see, aye, coming to my door 
from the oil and the wrestling-place like one 
that is raving mad.” (THEOK. Jdylls 2: 48-51)5 


Turning now to the literature of the Roman period, we 
see the word venenum in place of pharmakon.6 This represents 
the ultimate telescoping of the functions of herbal magic — to 
a single word which means primarily “poison” but also “love- 
charm.” Of a piece with this prejudicial expression is the fact 
that herbs are now gathered in graveyards.7 In Horace’ Satire 


Priapus complains his scare-crow tactics are useless against 
witches who invade the paupers’ graveyard: 


...these in no wise can I bring to naught or stop 
from gathering bones and harmful herbs, as 
soon as the roving Moon has uplifted her beau- 


teous face. (HOR. Sat. 1: 8: 20-23) i 
The 


The substances employed by the witch begin to become a list of ei 


very assorted loathesomes, as when Horace’ Canidia 


..orders wild fig-trees uprooted from the 
tombs, funereal cypresses, eggs and feathers of 
a night-roving screech-owl smeared with the 
blood of a hideous toad, herbs that Iolcos and 
Iberia, fertile in poisons, send, and bones 97 
snatched from the jaws of a starving bitch — all 

these to be burned in the magic flames. (Zp. V: 

17-24) 


— yet the herbs retain their centrality. Further, for Horace, the 
aim of gathering these exotic noxiousities, closer in mood to 
Macbeth’s moors than Circe’s island, is always love-magic, 


Ovid, who brings his giddy sense of excess to the trope, 
remains within the Fertility-Death framework we have adum- 
brated, and indeed more entirely than any of his predecessors, 
for the project of Medea’s cauldron is Pelias’ death and rebirth 
(OV. Met. 7: 262 ff.) Here too seeds, flowers and roots figure 
prominently. 


Erictho likewise brings about an equivocal rebirth in 
the 6th book of Lucan’s epic. The curious thing here is that his 
witch, in a stunning anticipation of the crop-blighting hags of 
the middle ages, is pointedly hostile to plants: Lucan says of 
Erictho 


Her tread blights the seeds of the fertile corn- 
field, and her breath poisons air that before was 


harmless. (LUC. B.C. 6: 521-22) 
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She walks like an antipode to Aphrodite at whose every step 
(by Hesiod’s account) flowers sprang up, and around whom 
warm and pleasant breezes ever blew. This is something more 
than a coincidence, and indeed in our opinion holds the key to 
understanding the archetype behind the witch. For the moment 
though it suffices to note that positive or negative, the relation 
of the witch to herbs is always central and entirely constant;8 
the deeper meaning of the trope will begin to appear when we 
view the herbs in their larger context, that is to say, their /and- 
scape. 


Witches favor groves and hilltops for their work with a 
very remarkable consistency. Thus the Homeric description of 
Circe’s home: 


Within the forest glades they found the house 


of Circe, built of polished stone in a place of 
wide onilodhs (Od, X 210.211) 


Similarly Ovid: 
..Glaucus came to the herb-clad hills and 
courts of Circe, daughter of the sun, full of 
manifold beasts. (OV. Met. 14: 9-10) 

and his Medea has if not a hill at least a grove: 
She took her way to an ancient altar of Hecate, 
the daughter of Perse, hidden in the deep 
shades of a forest. (OV. Met. 7: 74-75) 

which is important enough to be cited in Jason’s oath to her: 
He swore he would be true by the sacred rites 
of the threefold goddess, by whatever divinity 
might be in that grove...(OV. Met. 7: 94-95) 


Seneca’s Medea culls her herbs on all the major mountains 


from Spain to Persia (SEN. Med. 706-30), and Lucan assures 


us that in his day the witches of Thessaly still went to the 
heights a-herbing (LUC. B.C. 6: 438-39) 


As witchcraft begins, in the hellenistic period, to favor 
urban settings, the cemetary tends to replace the hill — proba- 
bly for reasons of practical accessibility (though Horace was 
careful to choose a cemetary on the Esquiline). Some of the 
witches remain, however, obliquely faithful to sublime tradition 
by performing their rites on rooftops.9 


Waters are also a standard feature of witch topography. 
Circe’s attendants in Homer are literally river nymphs: 


But her handmaids meanwhile were busied in 
the halls, four maidens who are her serving- 
women in the house. Children are they of the 
springs and groves, and of the sacred rivers 


that flow forth to the sea... (00. X: 348-51) 


Ovid's Medea also herbalises on river-banks (OV. Met. 7: 
228-31) but, like hills, this feature seems to fade by the hel- 


lenistic period, outside of archaising epic-style poetry. 


The final feature we need here consider is the witches’ 
retinue of wild animals, of which the best example is: 


..and round about it were mountain wolves 
and lions, whom Circe herself had bewitched; 
for she gave them evil drugs. Yet these beasts 
did not rush upon my men, but pranced about 
them fawningly, wagging their long tails. And 
as when hounds fawn around their master as he 
comes from a feast, for he ever brings them bits 
to soothe their temper, so about them fawned 
the stout-clawed wolves and lions; but they 
were seized with fear, as they saw the dread 


monsters. (Od. X: 212-19) 


— a description which is of course the model for all succeeding 
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Circes.10 It is certainly suggested for Apuleius’ Pamphile who 
can turn men into beasts (L.A. Met. 2: 5) and is quite explicit 
for Lucan’s Erictho: 


Every creature that has power to kill and was 
born to do mischief dreads the Thessalian 
witches and serves them as hired killers. The 
fierce tiger and the angry lion, king of beasts, 
lick their hands and fawn upon them...(LUC. 
B.C. 6: 485-88) 


It may be objected that we have here to do with noth- 
ing more than literary motifs — and have only shown Circe as 
the template for all later witches. In what way then can we 
claim to have done better than present a wordy version of the 
list of literary antecedents and successors to be found in any 
good commentary? 

First, because we note a special continuity for only some 
of the features: others, that have every apparent right to be 
repeated, such as Circe’s magic wand, appear only the one time 
in Homer. The iunx charm appears in Pindar and Theokritos, 
but never again, despite the fact that virtually all the Latin 
witch depictions draw on Theokritos’ second Idyll. Is it more 
reasonable to expect that the witch would always have a fawn- 
ing doglike wild beast nearby? Yet this is so from Homer's 
Circe to Lucan’s Erictho nine hundred years later. 

Further, the three features, hill, streams and beasts, all 
fit together as symbols typically associated with the archetype 
of the fertility goddess. 

Picard has noted that Circe with her animals strongly 
suggests the Potnia Theron, the Mistress of the Wild Beasts (e.g. 
Artemis in HOM. Zl. 21: 470) and compares her to the Cretan 
goddess with her lions:!! the famous “mother of the mountains” 
seal from Knossos shows this figure standing on a mountain. 

The mountain as symbol of the fertility goddess is well 
known — Kybele the “mountain mother” being the parade 
example. Turning to the waters, we note that the Greeks gave 
every spring its nymph — that is, a fertility spirit.\2 Hills, ani- 
mals and waters are all associated in near-eastern concepts of 
numinous place. One explanation of their coherence is 


“a manifestation of divine presence or action 
in the springs which made the earth fruitful, in 
the wells which provided water for flocks, in 
the trees that bore witness to this fertility, and 
in the high places where the clouds gathered to 
give their longed for rain.” (de Vaux, Ancient 
Israel, vol. 2, “Religious Institutions,” p. 277). 


What we here suggest is that the witch of literature who, like 
magic plants and their relation to Fertility and Death, under- 
goes a very steady degradation in the successive acounts, reca- 
pitulates in considerable and constant detail the archetype of 
the fertility goddess, though she does so on the unconscious 
level, and her content is disguised as a mere literary motif. 


We noted above the fading of hills, waters, and to some 
extend even wild beasts as the more urban hellenistic period 
began. We are now prepared to note that the witch topography, 
the magical landscape of an eternal spring, survives its own dis- 
appearance: the moment it vanishes from the narratives it re- 
emerges in the witches’ list of their powers over nature, which 
ordinarily culminates in kathairesis, “drawing down the 
moon.” 13 

The witch-powers, which once suggested an Wdentifica- 
tion with the earth, have now been inverted into an assault upon 
it. Ovid gives the most exhuberantly circumstantial example: 


“O Night, faithful preserver of mysteries and 
ye bright stars whose golden beams with the 
moon succeed the fires of day; thou three- 
formed Hecate, who knowest our undertakings 
and comest to the aid of the .pells and arts of 
magicians with thy potent herbs; ye breezes 
and winds, ye mountains and streams and 
pools; all ye gods of the groves, all ye gods of 
the night: be with me now. With your help 
when I have willed it, the streams have run 
back to their fountain-heads, while the banks 
wondered: I lay the swollen, and stir up the 
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calm seas by my spell; I drive the clouds and 
bring on the clouds; the winds I dispel and 
summon; I break the jaws of serpents with my 
incantations; living rocks and oaks I root from 
their own soil; I move the forests, I bid the 
mountains shake, the earth to rumble and the 
ghosts to come forth from their tombs. Thee 
also, Luna, do I draw from the sky, though the 
clanging bronze of Temesa strive to aid thy 
throes; even the chariot of the Sun, my grand- 
sire, pales at my song; Aurora pales at my poi- 
sons.” (OV. Met. 7: 192-209) 


Here the entire landscape of the goddess is meticulously repro- 
duced. 

It is well worth observing that as the witch becomes 
more mortal, (from Circe, who is in Homer a goddess, to the 
Roman crones, the degeneration is steady and unbroken), her 
powers become more godlike. By silver Latin the drawing 
down of the moon proclaims an outright superiority to the 
gods, the spiritual equivalent of rolling the tanks into Prague, 
for by then Hekate has been identified with the moon, and so 
the witch has mastery over even her own goddess! Thence the 
witches’ powers begin to extend, like Hekate’s, over all three 
worlds, flickering the stars, bursting open the earth, reversing 
the rivers and tempesting the sea. The witches will, if we may 
use an audacious metaphor, shake the world-tree and make trem- 
ble all the realms. As Seneca’s Medea threats: “I shall shake all 
that is” (cuncta quatiam, SEN. Med. 425), and indeed she is 
observed attacking the gods and pulling down the sky (SEN. 
Med. 673-74). Lucan gives the witches powers no less cosmic. 
At their behest 


The natural changes cease to operate: daylight 
lingers and is delayed by the length of night; 
the ether is disobedient to its law; listening to 
their spells, the swift firmament is arrested, and 
Jupiter, while driving on the heavens that 
speed on their swift axles, marvels that they 
stand still. At one time they drench the world 


with rain and veil the hot sun with clouds, and 
the heavens thunder while Jupiter knows noth- 
ing of it; and also by their spells they disperse 
the canopy of watery vapor and the dishevelled 
tresses of the storm-clouds. Though the winds 
are still, the sea rises high; or again it is forbid- 
den to be affected by storms, and is silent while 
the South wind blusters, and the sails that 
speed a vessel belly out against the breeze. The 
water-fall is arrested on the steep face of the the 
cliff; and the running river forsakes its down- 
ward channel. The Nile fails to rise in summer; 
the Maeander straightens its course; the Arar 
hurries on the sluggish Rhone; the mountains 
lower their tops and level their ridges; Mount 
Olympus sees the clouds above it; and the 
Scythian snows thaw without any sun in win- 
ter's cold. When the tide is driven on by the 
moon, the spells of Thessalian witches drive it 
back and defend the shore. The earth too 
throws the poles of her stable mass out of gear, 
and the pressure that tends to the centre of the 
sphere becomes unsteady. Smitten by a spell, 
that mighty weight parts asunder and reveals to 
sight the stars revolving round it. (LUC. B.C. 6: 
461-484) 14 


The stakes have now been raised to the point where it is fair to 
call the witch a goddess once again, and we stress again that the 
original goddess topography — the hills and rivers and vegeta- 
tion — are meticulously preserved in all the accounts. 


At this point we may profitably examine in somewhat 
more detail the two witch preoccupations, Fertility and Death, 
which we noted above in our consideration of herbs, for it is 
these that define the witch as actively a descendant of the Earth- 
Mother, who is both womb and tomb to all who come to life. As 
may be anticipated, the positive traits survive inverted. We 
mentioned Medea’s promise to Aegeus of drugs to overcome his 


childlessness (EUR. Með. 218-18), and this is the only instance 
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of the witch’s normal relation to the theme. Horace’ witches 
typically steal children (HOR. Zp. 17: 50-53). Apuleius’ Meroe 
closes the womb of a sexual rival so her pregnancy continues 
indefinitely, swelling her to elephantine size (L.A. Met. 1: 9). 
Further, virtually all the witches’ spells are directed to com- 
pelling sexual desire. 

Richer for our purpose now will be an examination of 
the other side of the archetype — the witches’ special relation 
to the Dead Realm. Already the sites of life, hilltops and 
springs, have been superceded by those that suggest the near- 
ness of death, what one might call the stations of the cross- 
roads. Cemetaries and the midnight hour are preferred for rites 
which are almost always modelled on the necromancy of 
Odyssey 11: 23-27, 42-47, which was performed, be it recalled, 
on the advice and dependent on the expertise of Circe.!5 We 
note that the Homeric necromancy differs from its successors 
in one important detail — Homer’s dead are weak things, flut- 
tery shades that feebly squeak like insubstantial bats, mere 
angular shadows that fly crying through the infinite under- 
world night. They survive in the least material aspects of their 
mortal being, shade and echo. Nothing transcendant about 
these creatures, and no new awareness. They are exactly what 
they were in life, only less so. Homer speaks of them as “not 
having the strength to hold up their own heads” — numbed 
nodding creatures on the verge of tottering back into absolute 
non-being. Even Teiresias recieves no new or special qualities 
— he can advise of the future because he’s Teiresias, not 
because he’s passed the limits of mortality. 

How different the dead to whom the witches appeal! 
Needy and dangerous figures waiting in the shadows of exis- 
tence. The witches seek their ghosts with an evil refinement — 
particularly those who died young or violently, the unhappy 
and unsatisfied dead with their restless energy and free-floating 
rage. Thus children are the ideal subjects for necromancy.16 
Consider the powers of the angry prepubescent dead depicted 
in the speech of a boy Horace’ witches are starving to death: 


Your magic spells have not the power to alter 
right and wrong, nor to avert human retribu- 
tion. With curses I will hound you; by no sacri- 


fice shall my awful execration be warded off. 
Nay, even when, doomed to die, I have 
breathed my last, at night I will meet you as a 
fury; and as a ghost I will tear your faces with 
crooked claws, as is the Manes’ power; and 
seated on your restless bosoms, I will banish 


sleep with terror. (HOR. Æp. 5: 87-96) 
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A more historical document of the angry dead is found in this 
spell from the PG.M.: 


Come, Hekate, goddess 

Of three ways, who with your fire-breathing phantoms 
Have been allotted dread roads and harsh/ 
Enchantments. Hekate I call you with 

Those untimely passed away and with 105 
Those heroes who have died without a wife 


And children, hissing wildly, yearning in 
Their hearts. (G.M. 2727-34) 


Though the dead are ordinarily employed as agents in the 
witches’ most characteristic activity — sending love spells or 
terrorizing those who do not erotically submit — the dead have 
their own associations and powers which effectively complete 
our picture of the witch. That the dead return at all is a violent 
reversal of the ordinary laws and course of time.!7 Thus there 
is a logic to the re-emergence of Chaos in necromantic rites. We 
find this where Ovid's Circe is threatened by Picus’ followers: 


But she sprinkled upon them her baleful drugs 
and poisonous juices, summoning to her aid 
Night and the gods of Night from Erebus and 
Chaos, and calling on Hecate in long-drawn, 
wailing cries. The woods, wonderful to say, 
leaped from their place, the ground rumbled, 
the neighboring trees turned white, and the 
herbage where her poisons fell was stained 
with clots of blood. The stones also seemed to 
voice hoarse bellowings; the baying of dogs was 
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heard, the ground was foul with dark, crawling 
things, and the thin shades of the dead seemed 
to be flitting about. (OV. Met. 14: 403-11) 


Chaos appears again in Apuleius’ Pamphile’s action: 


„she is accounted the most chief and principal 
magician and enchantress of every necromantic 
spell: who, by breathing out certain words and 
charms over boughs and stones and other 
frivoulous things, can throw down all the light 
of the starry heavens into the deep bottom of 
hell, and reduce them again to the old chaos. 
(L.A. Met. 2: 5;) 


Lucan’s Erictho is on a first-name basis with Chaos: 


“I invoke the Furies, the horror of Hell, the 
punishments of the guilty, and Chaos, eager to 
blend countless worlds in ruins... (LUC. B.C. 6: 
695-96) 


So also Seneca’s Medea (lines 9 & 741), and even the un-witch- 
like Dido 


...the priestess calls in thunder tones on thrice a 
hundred gods, Erebus and Chaos, and three- 
fold Hekate, triple-faced maiden Diana. (VIR. 
Aen. 4: 510-11) 


Hekate herself is finally identified with Chaos in the 
Magical Papyri, where she is invoked with “O Primal Chaos” 
(4: 1459), “Chaos, too, you rule” (4: 2849) and simply 
addressed as “broad Chaos” (4: 2857). 


The witch with her ghosts and her invocations of Chaos 
may be profitably, we feel, compared with the fertility goddess 
in the context of New Year's rites. The principles at play in 
these festivals of agricultural societies is that the inauguration 
of the new year repeats the cosmogonic act, the Creation, 


which requires first a return to the state of chaos whence order 
arose. This is symbolized in a number of ways (carnival license, 
&c.) but primarily through the return of the dead, whom the abroga- 
tion of all limits (including those of Time) has now brought 
back into contact with the living. Eliade’s copious documenta- 
tion of the New Year pattern cannot be here presented in full 
— one apt example must suffice: in European tradition, during 
the twelve intercalary days preceding the New Year in mid- 
winter, the dead come in procession to visit their families, led by 
one of the chthonic-funerary fertility goddesses (Holda, 
Perchta, &c.).18 The analogy of Hekate and the spook-horde 
with the European version has been noted,!9 and the near east- 
ern antiquity of the motif is evident from the description of 
Inanna returning from her unsuccessful attempt to extend the 
rule of Life over the world of the dead: 


When Inanna returns from the nether world, 
Verily the dead hasten ahead of her.20 


To Hekate, Holda and Inanna we may now add a degenerated 
heir of the symbolism, the rotted goddess who is the Graeco- 
Roman witch. The contention is further supported by her spe- 
cial relation to a liminal region of time: as the uncorrupted deity 
leads her ghost-horde at the turning of the year, the witch bul- 
lies her few straggling spooks across the midpoint of a single 
night. Further, the carnival amorality of the New Year celebra- 
tion has its parallel in the witches’ transcendance of sexual 
norms and limits, as their love magic bears witness. The sym- 
bolic topography and preoccupations of the witch have already 
been emphasized. 

Looking over the assembled traits of the final Roman 
witch figure, and asking ourselves what she means, in an exis- 
tential sense, in the context of late antiquity’s civilised discon- 
tent, religious dissatisfaction, and desperate desire to refresh an 
existence sick with History by a novus ordo saeculorum, we may 
begin to appreciate the inverted grandeur and ambivalent, mil- 
lenial fascination of the witch, who is, on this level, a one- 
woman Apocalypse, a terrifying female avatar of Chaos, a vio- 
lent outbreak of the forces of Primordium in a world that felt 
itself nearing the End. 
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NOTES 


1 So declares, for example, the 2nd century CE Alexandrian 
grammarian Dionysus Skytobrachion, who gives an euhe- 
merising account of Hekate as the founder of toxicology 
and makes Circe and Medea her daughters (sch. A.R. Arg. 

The 3: 200 a-b, fg Ia J). Pliny confirms that herbs are the cen- 
ei tral materia magica of witches (PLIN. H.N. 25: 9-10). 
These are only particularly abstract and precise statements 
of the facts; succeeding quotations will substantiate them 
anecdotally. 


ý Tupet Magie pp. 57—59. 

3 Admittedly this is not always the case in Homer, but even 
Homer was uncertain what his herbs meant — in 02. 10: 
236 they create forgetfulness of homeland, but the minds of 
the transformed sailors remain, four lines later, “as before.” 
Homer’s lack of interest in chthonic subjects, which evi- 
dently extends to roots, has been noted. 

It seems worth observing that while herbs are the 
prime tool of all classical witchcraft, the Latins place an 
additional emphasis on incantations. See the law from the 
Twelve Tables in PLIN. H.N. 28: 17 and cf. HOR. Sat. 1: 8: 
19-20, but HOR. Æp. 17: 27-29; 5: 67-76 & 17: 4-5, which 
is the first time in antiquity we hear of a book of spells. Ovid 
gives the same primacy to words (OV. Ars Am. 2: 101-02, 
Met. 7: 98, 156-38, 152-54, and with a line that stands like 
a motto for the Roman conception of magic — if not Ovid’s 
conception of poetry — “what can’t song do?” (“guid enim 
non carmina possunt?”) (OV. Met. 7: 167). 

Examples of the Latin preference for word, alongside 
the Greek primacy of herb, could, but need not, be greatly 
multiplied. 

4 This is the second (and only other) exception to our rule that 
the use of herbal magic always relates to Fertility or Death. 
Coming some five hundred years after the first, we do not 
feel it deranges our assertion. Propertius would agree with 
us as to the proper office of a Promethean herb: wondering 
what stole Cynthia's affections, he asks “...or was it some 
magic herb gathered on Promethean hills that parted us?” 


(PROP. 1: 12: 9-10). 

5 The “madness” is of course sexual frenzy. Hippomanes was 
variously described in antiquity as a plant, the genital 
secretions of the rutting mare, or a caul-like thing on the 
head of the newborn foal, which the mother must eat in 
order to develop maternal instincts: “They’re right to think 
that love is produced by this piece of flesh — if the mother 
doesn’t eat it she won't nourish her young.” (SERV. ad Aen. 
4: 516). 

6 The earlier Latin term, poculum (sc. amoris), “love potion,” was 
replaced by venenum as early as Plautus. See Tupet Magie 
pp. 56-59. 

7 This is not altogether a new development — already in the 
Argonautica Medea culled churchyard salads (A.R. Arg. 4: 
50-53), but there it was simply one of the places to which 
she had resort. For Horace and the Latins after him, the 
cemetery is the herbary of choice. 

8 Even Erictho, for all her defoliating graces, uses herbs as a 
major ingredient in her rebirthing project (LUC. B.C. 6: 
667-87). 

9 L.A. Met. 3: 17-18 and PG.M. 4: 2368-70, 2712-13. 

10 e.g. A.R. Arg. 1: 114045, OV. Met. 14: 255-59. 

11 Ch. Picard Les Origines de Polytheisme hellénique (Paris, 
1930-32) vol. 1 p. 79; Tupet Magie p. 121 concurs and 
offers a further parallel in the Lady of the Forest in the Rig 
Veda. 

12 Nymphs are kourotrophoi (EUR. Hel. 624 ff.) 

13 The first appearance of the trope is ARISTOPH. Clouds 
749-56, but this is a mere mention and does not help us 
understand how the witches’ relation to the moon was then 
understood. 

The extremely interesting subject of kathairesis is 
worth examining here in some detail. We have no record of 
an original Roman lunar mythology, only the tale of 
Endymion, borrowed from the Greeks and interpreted as a 
love story. The distinctively Roman depiction of the moon 
is as a chariot (biga) drawn by two horses. There is a near- 
ly universal custom of making noise during an eclipse to 
frighten off the monster who is devouring the moon (see 
Lunais Recherches pp. 209-11); among the Romans the 
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witches seem to stand in place of this monster, and the 
noise-making is supposed to annul their attempted kathaire- 
sis (TIB. 1: 8: 21-22). Now Norse myth describes the char- 
tot of the moon pursued by the wolf Hati who will, in the 
end of time, devour him (Crossley-Holland Norse Myths pp. 
5-6). The witches then who pull the moon-chariot down 
from its career in the night sky may be a vestige of an 
ancient Indo-European moon myth, or at least inheritors of 
some of its attentuated traits. 

The ancients themselves explained the myth of kathaire- 
did variously as a symbol for eclipse (LUC. B.C. 6: 499-506; 
sch. A.R. Arg. 3: 533), or as an expedient on the part of the 
witches to keep the moon from witnessing their rites (A.R. 
Arg. 4: 54-64; cf. HOR. Sat. 1: 8: 21-22, 34-36). 

A far richer explanation is that the witches draw down 
the moon in order to milk it. The background to this idea is 
th notion that the moon drinks in mist which it later lets fall 
to the earth as dew (CIC. de Nat. Deo. 2: 46: 118; PLIN. 
H.N. 2: 46, 223; SUET. de Nat. frg. 172; STAT. Theb. 1: 
336-38). The milking of the drawn-down moon is 
described in LUC. B.C. 6: 499-506; L.A. Met. 1: 3. Lucan’s 
Erictho uses the lunar foam to reanimate a corpse (LUC. 
B.C. 6: 667-69), drawing sympathetically on the moon’s 
ability to be reborn from black nothingness. 

Tupet Magie pp. 92-103 gives a contemporary North 
African folk-magic account: there witches trap the moon by 
catching its reflection in a basin of water, which boils as the 
moon is forced to follow its image. Once brought to earth 
in this fashion, the witches milk it of a liquid useful in love 
spells. A full kathairesis, precisely parallel to Tupet’s, is the 
spell given in RG.M. 4: 2241-2385. Here Selene is fixed by 
the mage’s special knowlege of her attributes, such as only 
an initiate (mystagogos, PG.M. 4: 2254) would possess. 
These are an extensive list of adjectives, alternative names 
and symbola (mystic emblems of the deity — e.g., sandal, 
key, wheel). The moon is then trapped in her reflection. 
The mage says: 

“Look at yourself in this bowl of Nile water that serves 
as a mirror, and as you see yourself you're amazed — blind- 
ed (by your own light) — before you see clear again you’ ll 


do what I force you to do...(2G.M. 4: 2297-2300. 

More symbola are given, and very strange they are, 
ranging from “an old seive” (?G.M. 4: 2303) to “the well- 
fucked cunt of a black sphinx” (2G.M. 4:2309-10). The 
mage then threatens to disorder the entire cosmos (hide the 
sun at noon, send the ocean onto land, &c.) unless Selene 
rage against so-and-so. 

14 Apuleius’ accounts fall nothing short of Lucan’s (L.A. Met. 3: 
15; 1: 8), but also add little new, so we need not cite them 
here. 

15 The necromancy of the Argonautica (3: 1026-41, 1194-1211) 
is merely a more florid recap of Homer’s. Similar is Horace’ 
account of antics on the Esquiline (HOR. Sat. 1: 8: 23-45), 
and Medea’s rite in OV. Met. 7: 240-250. Also cf. PG.M. 4: 
1390-98. For a more general survey of necromancy as a 
Greek literary theme, not confined to witches, see Eitrem 
Magie comme Motif litteraire. 

16 See CIC. in Vat. 14; C.I.L. 19747. 

17 Complementing this is the universal notion that the dead can 
see the future, that they know everything. For them time does 
not exist as it does for us who measure it by successive 
days. They inhabit the earth’s black dream, the womb of 
every day, the belly of fate from which all that occurs aris- 
es briefly to our sight — they have passed decisively 
beyond the limits of the human condition, including that 
partial knowlege confined to what light reveals. Thus 
Ulysses asks dead Teiresias to show him the proper path to 
his future (if Homer was unconscious of the powers of the 
dead, we need not share his failure of awareness), and in 
Lucan’s epic the arch-witch Erictho enquires of the future 
from a common soldier whose only qualification is being 
dead. The witch of Endor and the ghost of Samuel are 
another case in point. 

The relevant notion here is that of abrogating time: by 
revealing the future in the present and by returning the 
dead from the past the witches effectively confound tempo- 
ral structure. 

18 Eliade Eternal Return esp. ch. 2 “The Regeneration of Time.” 

19 Rhode Psyche vol. 2 pp. 83-84, esp. p. 84 fn. 2. 

20 Inanna 4 Descent to the Nether World, lines 276-77, ANET p. 56. 
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Part Three 


— Conclusion — 


Conclusion 


ings and syncretisms, a steady demonization of originally 

benign traits. The full outline of the figure so prejudicially 
treated only came into view as we turned our attention from 
Hekate to her followers, the witches. They effectively displace 
and fully represent her by the end of antiquity. The witches 
finally attain godlike powers, and this trend is paralleled by the 
steady waning of Hekate. In fact, so peripheral does Hekate 
rapidly become that the only passages in which she actually 
appears are in book three of the Argonautica (A.R. Arg. 3: 
1191-1224) and in Lucian’s Philopseudes (23-24). There exists 
nothing comparable to these in the earlier (Greek) or later 
(mainly Latin) literature — the Hymn to Demeter and Hesiod’s 
Theogony passages being the one too brief and the other too 
vague to provide a real image, 

Our best representations, the two theophanies noted, 
together comprise less than forty lines, and even these appear- 
ances are just that — appearances. Nowhere in the extant clas- 
sical literature does Hekate speak even a word. In the face of 
Hekate’s silence there was no recourse but to pose our ques- 
tions to the witches. 

These in turn proved to be, in all their constant details, 
a faithful reflection of the Fertility goddess, of which archetype 
Hekate is a parade example. This being the case, we were 
brought to the novel conclusion that the actual practice of 
witchcraft — that is, private magical activity centered on 
Hekate as a source of power and not just any casual practice of 
magic, herbalising or midwifery — is perhaps the result and not 
the basis of the Witch, who is at first at mythological figure. 


T: our study of Hekate we have seen, through all her evolv- 
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The first actual instance of Greek witchcraft is in the 
second Idyll of Theokritos in the 3rd century BC, approximate- 
ly 400 years after Hesiod formalised Hekate’s entrance into the 
Greek pantheon. Chronologically then, the sequence is half a 
millenium of Hekate-vilification and heroic-literary witches 
(like Medea) before actual contemporary witchcraft appears. 
Ginzburg’s Night Battles has shown how the same classical witch 
literature, in the hands of inquisitors, produced not only inno- 
cent victims but, as propaganda, finally persuaded many simple 
practitioners of agricultural magic that they were indeed “witch- 
es,” and finally made some so in fact. The same myth had the 
same effect more than a thousand years before. The witches in 
Theokritos and later follow a literary not a ritual tradition. 

The conclusion is reinforced by the fact that there was 
never an original basis in Hekate worship for witchcraft. But if 
the witch is just the goddess reduced to a folklore motif, and the 
real witches a tardy result of that folklore, we must now repeat 
the question we have already posed — why was the Fertility 
goddess so resolutely demonized independent of any facts? 

The best explanation would be that here we have 
another instance of that same Greek Dualism which Rhode, 
Nilsson, Picard and Guthrie — a century of classical scholar- 
ship — has described, we feel correctly, in terms of a conflict 
between indigenous-Mediterranean and Indo-Aryan invader 
cultures. This produced the generally recognized schizophrenia 
of Greek religion, which has, on the one hand, chthonic popu- 
lar worship, and on the other, the aristocratic-ouranian cultus. 
These facts have lately fallen out of fashion under the onslaught 
of Walter Burkert’s magisterial treatments of Greek religion. A 
sociological theorist in the Durkheim tradition, Burkert is 
eager to see in every religious construct a shoring up of the 
boundaries of the “closed group”; thus he will not acknowlege 
the riven nature of Greek religiousity, held together by stress 
and animated by contradiction. Admitting that 


What is unique about the Greek tradition is the 
radical and thoroughgoing way in which the 
separation between the gods and world of the 
dead was worked out.! 


he would discount the notion that it testifies to a racial and cul- 
tural conflict between pre-Greek and Greek, and have it as 
basic to the human condition, a universal principle: 


The antithesis of above and below, heaven and 
earth, is so fundamental and obvious that it arose 
as a religious structure quite independently of the 
specific development of Greek civilisation.? 
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In a general sense, Burkert is correct, but he supports this in 
detail by stating 


Heavenly gods are found in Sumerian- 
Mesopotamian, Hittite and West Semitic tradi- 
tion, and subterranean gods are found particu- 


larly in Egypt.3 117 


In fact ouranian gods predominate in Sumero-Akkadian cul- 
ture as they do in Greece for precisely the same reason: the 
entire history of ancient Iraq is that of waves of pastoral 
nomadic groups inundating the agricultural settlements and 
fusing with them, importing in the process their celestial pan- 
theon. This is not the case in resolutely chthonic Egypt 
because, protected by ocean, mountains and desert on all sides, 
it was never so invaded and could developed its funereal pan- 
theon undisturbed for three thousand years. 

An additional impetus for Burkert’s steam-rollering of 
the ouranian-chthonic problem may have been the frankly 
racist character of much 19th century classical scholarship, 
which accepted the model we propose with uncharitable zeal, 
stressing the superiority of the Aryan-ouranian overlay. To be 
sure, we are all eager to distance ourselves from this attitude, 
but we cannot allow ourselves moral euphoria at the price of 
simplistic analysis. Our desire to see all men as equal must not 
seduce us into seeing all men as Greek. 

Now Hekate is a goddess who literally straddles the 
ouranian-chthonic rift. A member of the Olympian circle since 
Hesiod, her cultus included the principal areas of chthonic 
sacrality — which the Greeks called miasma, “pollution,” and 
her characteristic sacrifice, that of a dog, was a purification 
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offering, that is, part of a rite meant to maintain the spiritual 
boundaries of the ouranian and chthonic realms. 

The Greeks possessed relatively few taboos (which 
their usage defines as ritual prohibitions relating to the state of 
purity in which it was permissible to approach the ouranian 
gods). Those which they did have were concerned with physi- 
cal uncleanness, reproduction and death.4 Euripides sums up 
the rules in his description of Olympian Artemis: 


Whoe’er of mortals is with slaughter stained, 

Or hath at childbirth given assisting hands, 

Or chanced to touch aught dead, she as impure 
Drives from her altars...(EUR. Jp. Taur. 381-84) 


Hekate, a Fertility goddess who by definition is deeply 
involved in birth and death, and who is, further, explicitly in 
charge of dirt and impurity,5 is the very embodiment of the 
earthy concerns which are central to chthonic religiosity. This 
explains the basis of Hekate’s infernalization. Introduced, in 
spite of her now obvious unsuitability, into the Olympian ranks 
by Hesiod, her worsening would represent a methodical 
attempt to reject her, or at least a profound unease at her pres- 
ence. Bear in mind that Kybele, Hekate’s famous cognate god- 
dess, was never admitted to Olympus. 

The fertility goddesses in the Eleusis cult cannot be 
taken as a serious objection to our postulation of a very deep 
Greek ambivalence to what they represent — the rites of 
Demeter and Kore are after all the most bracketed exception 
in all of Greek religion, one which it was literally illegal to 
even discuss! 

To add further plausibility to our theory that the demo- 
nizing of the witches and Hekate is the working out of a deep 
conflict between cultural strata, we will cite three outside 
examples of the revaluation of fertility religion as witchcraft, in 
all cases by nomadic, sky-god worshipping and warlike incom- 
ing populations, 

The Witch of Endor, whom we treat in more detail in 
an appendix, is only a witch in the eyes of the recently arrived 
Hebrews — her entire practice is consistent with the norms of 
Canaanite agricultural religiosity. 


Among the Norse the conflict between agricultural 
autochthones and Indo-European invaders has, in de Vries’ 
opinion, left traces in accounts of war between the two families 
of gods, the Vannir and the Aesir, at the start of which Gullveig 
(a hypostasis of the Vannir fertility goddess Freya),6 is burnt as 
a witch, The Volva (prophetess) sings in the Elder Edda: 


21. She remembers the war i 
first in the world otting 
Goddess 


when they riddled 
Gullveig with spears 

and burned her 

in the hall of Har (Odin); 
thrice they burned her, 
the thrice born, 

often, time again; 119 
but yet she lives. 


22. They called her Heith 
in every house where she came, 
sibyl (volu) skilled in prophecy; 
she enchanted magic wands, 
she cast spells (seith) whenever she could, 
she cast spells (vecth) in a trance; 
she was ever the joy 
of evil women.” 


The fertility goddess of the Wampanoag Indians of 
Cape Cod, Squant, is originally a consort of the Creator-god 
Maushop, and an evident embodiment of the Ocean life which 
sustained the tribe: 


„a sea woman...her eyes were square, her head 
was covered with locks of seaweed, her fingers 
were webbed as the tern’s feet, and she sang a 
wild song, in which joined the Wolf-Waves 
who followed her, howling as they came...her 
hair was green, glistening, her body wide and 
flat like a ribbon of kelp...she was Squant, the 
Sea-giantess...8 


After the white man imposed his sky-inhabiting gods 
on the Wampanoag’s earthy religion, Squant degenerated into 
the evil witch Granny Squannit: 


Over and over her tales are told, back- 
ward and forward like ocean combers. 


Medicine men of the Upper Cape say that 


ooo Squannit drew her knowlege of the underness 
a of women from her even deeper knowlege of the 
Goddess 


underness of the sea. She, as a Kelp-squaw, 
dragged ships down and held them below till 
their hulls crumbled. She, as the Water-witch, 
square eyed, mischievous, knew how to haunt 
the Gentle Giant (Maushop) till he lost remem- 
brance of wife and children, and followed to her 
120 cave. As mer-woman with a sea-green tail, she 
drifted in the wake of ships, and slowed their 
sailing by hanging to the keel. The captain put 
out the topgallants and cursed the barnacles on 
the hull, but the Cape sailors knew that Squant 
would abide unless, by chance, the mate sang 
the Doxology, or the moon’s path cut across her 
trail, or star-spikes, sharp in the water, pricked 
her and drove her below. As a Bog-witch she 
scolded the owl and the marsh-owl scolded her. 
She planted quicksand on ancient trails; gath- 
ered to her breast young swamp-devils with 
reedy voices, and while they floated on her long 
black hair, she wallowed in the mud. 
Only the very old Indians talk of 
Squant the Sea-woman; but many who live in 
Mashpee remember Granny Squannit as the 
bogey of their youth. A bad boy was certain to 
see her, and she was no sight for even a grown 
man: better keep her off by obedience and by 
going to sleep when told.9 


Returning to the Greek witch, her degeneration should 
now appear not as a singular and cryptic phenomenon, but as 
the predictable outcome of a particular kind of culture-clash. 


The special importance and influence of the Greek 
witch-mythology is due, we would assert, to its being the crys- 
tallization and symbol of Classical culture’s relationship, not 
only to an earlier culture, but to what that culture's central god- 
dess represented: sexually generated material existence. 

One need not here tediously prove anew the weary 
observation that the early Greeks were uniquely responsive to 
richness and charm of the physical world, which they found 
quite as entrancing as Odysseus’ comrades did Circe in her gar- 
den among the tame wild-animals. Nor is it reasonably to be 
disputed that the Greeks gradually came to view the material 
world with the same suspicion, then dread, with which they (at 
the same historical point) regarded the sex-crazed hag picking 
magic salads in the graveyard. We would ask the reader to con- 
sider then the notion that the Fertility goddess in her descent to 
witch-status may on one level be read as a symbol of changing 
Greco-Roman attitudes to material existence. The late hag-like 
witch with her lust and her funereal preoccupations, is an alle- 
gory of the physical appetites that bring us screaming into exis- 
tence and the physical laws that send us groaning hence. 

Bear in mind that the negative witch depiction, like the 
dark Hekate, appears only in the 5th century, contemporary 
with Plato. The same dualism which made the great philoso- 
pher and his followers see the world and sex as the doomed and 
rotting prison of the soul is operant on the goddess who repre- 
sents the world and sex. The witch, a late echo of the Earth 
Mother, is vilified in exactly the same terms as the material 
world: infernal Hekate with her torch and her cave meaning- 
fully parallels the setting of Plato's allegoric troglodytes. The 
analogy with Plato’s cave is even more strikingly apt when one 
recalls that it occurs in the exact center of the Republic, whose 
setting is the feast of Bendis (Plato Pol. 354: A 10-11,) a 
Thracian goddess with whom Hekate was conflated, and who 
was associated, as Hekate always was, with torches, and con- 
nected, like Hekate was (via Enodia) by the time the Republic 
was written, with horses (Plato Pol. 328: A 1-5.) 


Here then ends our exposition of Hekate and the Witch. 
Our final reflection is that we have not “explained away” the 
power and the mystery of the archetype by tracing its historical 
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phases and determinants. The development of the dark goddess 
is not merely a degeneration and demonization of an originally 
benign being, but the (albeit somewhat one-sided) unfolding of 
the implications and depth of one of her basic aspects. Those 
who would learn the Craft of the Wise must embrace not only 
the nymphlike generation-spirit of Asia Minor, but exult in the 
corruption of the Rotting Goddess of Rome, and pass the initia- 
tory night at her side, sharing her shroud. 


NOTES 


! Burkert Greek Religion p. 210. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Nilsson G.G.R. vol. 1 pp. 89-90. 

5 PHOT. s.v. oxuthumia; Heracl. ap. Pollux 5: 163; PLUT. 
Quaest. Conv. 7: 3: 3: 12 P. 708; cf. AESCH. Choeph. 96-99. 

6 The Norse arch-witch, Gullveig (Gull = gold), is evidently a 
hypostasis of Freyja. Freyja is, like Aphrodite, “the gold- 
en,” and the name Gullveig means “the madness and cor- 
ruption caused by gold”: Gullveig is also called Heid, (4ec- 
thr = bright) meaning “the bright or shining one.” Thus 
Crossley-Holland, Norse Myths, p. 184. For the sense of the 
name Gullveig de Vries offers the interpretation auri sacra 
fames (Altgerm. Rel. vol.2 p. 212. Turville-Petre concurs ( 
Myth and Religion pp. 158-9), pointing out that in poetry veig 
almost always means “stong drink.” 

Freyja’s auric nature is also indicated by her hair 
which, cut off by Loki, is replaced with dwarf-spun gold; 
her pet is a boar with golden bristles, &c. Along with these 
points in common Freyja is credited with the origin of 
witchcraft; it is from her Odin learned its use (de Vries, 
AltGerm., vol.l p. 332). (There are parallel assertions that 
Magic art was learned by Aesir from the Vannir (Ynglinga 
Saga, Voluspa.) 

7 Trans. Turville-Petre, Myth and Religion, pp. 157-58. 
8 Reynard, Narrow Land, p. 41. 
9 Reynard, Narrow Land, pp. 59-60. 
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Í 
Pirkei Ovoth, or, Bottled Spirits: 
The Witch of Endor in Relation to 
Graeco-Roman Witchcraft 


(c. 800 BC) to the putative users of the Hekate spells in 
the Greek Magical Papyri (2-400 AD), possess powers 
which strain even the limits of literature. To interpret them, 
backwards in time, to the point where they may safely be taken 


T he witches of classical literature, from Circe in Homer 


as echo of and testimony to a religious reality may indeed seem 
a venture hardy beyond the wildest dreams of scholarship. 

The Witch of Endor is, on the contrary, a historical 
description of a person performing specialized rites recognis- 
ably in accord with the norms of Canaanite piety — however 
jaundiced a view the Bible’s writers take of such activities. 

To what extent may one fairly use the virtually mytho- 
logical Classical sources to illuminate the more historical 
Scriptural one? To date this has only been seriously attempted 
twice, by Frazer and Tur Sinai, ! in studies that raise more ques- 
tions than they resolve. 

We are emboldened to re-essay the matter in the wake 
of these great scholars only through our present greater knowl- 
edge of the neolithic archaeology of the whole region in ques- 
tion. Our century has excavated remains of sophisticated 
urban-neolithic civilization in Turkey and Israel which evince a 
shared culture and strikingly parallels in technology and 
iconography.2 Now precisely these countries were home to 
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Hekate, goddess of the classical witches, and Ashtoreth, 
patroness of the Hebrew enchantress. Accordingly we have in 
our knowlege of the neolithic a touchstone for assessing which 
common features are potentially testimony to the same 5,000 
year background of culture. Thus when we juxtapose Hekate 
and Ashtoreth, Medea and Endor, we will be making a better 
than cross-cultural comparison — we shall be showing family 
relation and inherited traits. 

Now the religion of the neolithic is of course largely 
irrecoverable. Nevertheless it is possible to speak of its central 
concerns in broadest outline, basing our inferences on archae- 
ology (e.g., statues of the Venus of Willendorf type), survivals 
of the same iconography into historical time (e.g., Diana of 
Ephesus, Kybele), and ethnographic material from predomi- 
nantly agricultural societies (e.g., rural Haiti). 

The reconstruction of the Neolithic thus arrived at has 
among its most prominent and constant features a focus on the 
Fertility goddess, ruler of the cycles of life, from birth to death 
to rebirth, of which the paradigm is the life of plants which 
grow, die (are harvested), are buried (the planting of the seed), 
and return to life (the new plants). For this type of religiosity 
the chthonic, the world underground, home of the dead and the 
mysteries of rebirth, is an object of veneration, propitiation and 
communication.3 

The value of this tentative model of the neolithic is as a 
heuristic — if it brings into focus details common to Endor and 
the Classical witches, details which remain constant and central 
through the 1,000 years of classical witch morphology, then it 
may be viewed as a useful intellectual tool. 

All the circumstantial mentions of witchcraft in the 
Bible seem to equate it with the practice of Canaanite religion. 
One passage, the earliest, may here be cited in full. Micah (flor. 
740-700) writes: 


In that day 

— declares the Lord — 

I will destroy the horses in your midst 
And wreck your chariots. 

I will destroy the cities of your land 
And destroy all your fortresses. 


I will destroy all your sorcerers (k vhaphim),4 

And you shall have no more crooners (m’oninim). 

I will destroy your idols 

And the phallic stones for Baal (matzevotheyka) 

in your midst; 

And no more shall you bow down 

To the work of your hands. 

I will tear down the sacred poles of Ashtoreth (ashreyka) 
in your midst 


And destroy your idols. (MI. 5: 9-13)5 


Our knowlege of Canaanite religion, based on archae- 
ology, negative references in the Bible, and most importantly 
the texts of Ugarit,6 shows a bronze-age culture with clear sur- 
vivals of neolithic emphases — agriculture still provides the 
substructure of the mythic world and the stories focus on the 
crises of the farmer: flood and drought. In archaeology of the 
region the most commonly found divine image is that of 
Ashtoreth, the fertility goddess.” 

Ashtoreth’s fertility character is confirmed by the use of 
her name in the plural as the abstract noun for “offspring.” 
Thus: 


You shall be blessed above all other peoples: 
there shall be no sterile male or female among 
you; he will bless the issue of your womb and 
the produce of your soil, your new grain and 
wine and oil, the calving of your herd and the 
lambing (v‘ashtroth) of your flock... (DT. 7: 12)8 


In the Biblical condemnations, the worship of 
Ashtoreth is ordinarily juxtaposed with witchcraft as an “abom- 
inable practice,” thus we may expect that the Canaanite god- 
dess stood in some relation to the Witch of Endor comparable 
to that of Hekate to, for example, Medea. The inference begins 
to take on plausibility as we note that Hekate is also a Great 
Mother and goddess of Fertility: “...the droves of kine and wide 
herds of goats and flocks of fleecy sheep, if she will, she increas- 
es from a few..she is a nurse of the young (kourotrophos)...” 
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offers Hesiod (Theog. 42-52) in a passage strikingly reminiscent 
of the Biblical one. 

Hekate’s Fertility character, prominent in Hesiod in the 
7th century BC, her first appearance in Greek Literature, 
remains constant to the end. In the Greek Magical Papyri 
(2400 AD), roughly a thousand years later, she is “...mother 
of gods and men, and Nature, Mother of all things...” (2G.M. 4: 
2832-34). 


Endor performs her divining in an ecstatic state. In 1 
SAM. 28 she does not at first recognize the disguised Saul — 
only when she has gone into her trance (for she, not Saul, sees the 
ghost of Samuel), is she able to vee through Saul’s disguise. 
Evidently she has transcended the limits of human knowledge 
and power, she has gone into ecstasy. To what extent is ecstasy 
common to all witchcraft? 

Although we have no account of Ashtoreth being a 
sender of trance or madness in the extremely sparse textual 
record, we have abundant documentation for other and cognate 
goddesses from the region, such as Kybele and especially 
Hekate, who are ordinarily given this description. The classical 
witches always go into frenzy for their rites, e.g., Seneca’s 
Medea, of whom it is reported “I’ve often seen her raving, stag- 
gering, stunned” (“viði furentem saepe, attonitu gradu”) (SEN. 
Med. 673-75). Too much should not be made of the ecstasy as a 
mark of neolithic religiosity — ecstasy is basic to all levels of 
religious culture, from the hunter-gatherer shamans, through 
the bacchantes of a world amazed by agriculture, to the solitary 
mystics of scriptural religion. Still, common as ecstasy is to 
every period, it is far from common to everyone in a given peri- 
od, and so it constitutes an important link between the two 
worlds of witchery. 

The last and most important shared area is the 
Necromancy. Although we have no record of Ashtoreth being 
associated with the world of the dead, such is to be assumed 
insofar as she is a Fertility goddess: the entire cycle of life, 
which includes death as a moment of Becoming, will be under 
her control.9 When the life of plants is taken as the paradigm of 
being, the earth (goddess) is viewed as at once womb and tomb 
to all that live. This “dark side” is of course attested for Hekate 


too copiously to need citation, and her aspect as the “Queen of 
Hell” is the one best known to western literature. 

As the world of the dead, the world underground, is a 
central and legitimate concern of the fertility goddess, so is it 
for the women associated with her. It is the best-attested object 
of classical witchcraft, from Circe who advises Odysseus on 
how to raise the ghost of the prophet Teireias and cause him to 
utter the future, to the late Roman (lst century AD) witch 
Erictho who raises the ghost of a republican soldier to foretell 
the results of the battle between Caesar and Pompey at 
Pharsalus (LUC. B.C. 6: 333-773). 

In this connection, the interrogation of the dead, we 
find the most valuable link between the witches of Greece and 
Israel — a sound which emerges from the ov or “ghost-bottle,” 
the pirkei ovoth (sayings of the ghost-bottle) of our title. 

The basic epithet applied to Endor,!° and all the other 
Hebrew witches, is baalat ov, “possessor of an ov.” Now an ov is 
a skin used to hold water or wine.!! Precise interpretation of 
the term has been so far elusive. Here we think cross-cultural 
comparisons may be of use. 

Parallels to the notion of ghosts or spirits residing in a 
bottle or gourd are ‘many, from the lamp-inhabiting genies of 
the Arabian Nights to the bottle-gourd of Chine, itself a symbol 
of necromancy and attribute of the Taoist Immortal Li Tieh- 
kui, who is typically represented holding a bottle gourd from 
which spirals of smoke ascend to indicate his ability to leave his 
body at will in spirit form.!2 

Gaster, Myth, Legend and Custom p. 475, notes that the 
Ras Shamra texts show the word ¿lib which seems to mean 
“ancestral spirit,” and follows Albright in interpreting this as £ 
(god, otherworld being, cf. Heb. e/) and “bottle” ( as the 
Ugaritic cognate of ov). Taking the deduction one step further, 
we might even translate ¿lib as “ghost-bottle.” 

Whatever may be made of this last suggestion, there 
would appear to be a high probability that the “ghost-bottle” in 
the hands of the Witch of Endor was intended to hold a spirit. 

It has been surmised that the ov may have been a 
Schwirrholz or Bullroarer!3— an idea which is valuable because 
it draws our attention to the auditory dimension of the necro- 
mancy. This is strikingly highlighted by the Septuagint’s trans- 
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lation of the word ov in SAM. 1: 28 as engastrimuthos, “belly- 
speaker,” a woman who delivers oracles in a strangely altered 
voice, perhaps with an implication of ventriloquism.!4 The clas- 
sical sources give us no secure description of what it sounded 
like, nor is it certain that they communicated with the dead, yet 
the Septuagint’s use may go some way towards clarifying the 
term. Although the Septuagint shows no great consistency in 
the words it uses for the various activities of witchcraft, the 
same rendering is employed in all instances for ov. It is the more 
striking in that elsewhere Greek divinatory practises are crude- 
ly imposed on Hebrew concepts when no handy parallel exist- 
ed: in the case of ov a rare but accurate word is consistently 
employed. Evidently the translator has identified a singular but 
familiar phenomenon. 

An ethnographic parallel is provided by the govi or 
ancestral spirit jar of Haitian voodoo, of which an eyewitness 
account says: 


the summoned voice in the govi...is an objec- 
tive oracular authority that booms as if from 
the bowels of the earth.15 


To this accumulation of evidence we may add the other 
significant epithets of the Hebrew witch, all of which relate to 
sounds. She is a “crooner,” m’onen (from anan, a word whose 
Arabic cognate seems to mean “to hum”); she is a “hisser,” m’na- 
hesh, a term related to the word nahash, “serpent.” Though in 
context both terms seems to mean “diviner,” the auditory 
dimension of their etymology which I have stressed is a serious 
if oblique reinforcement for the concept of baalat ov as 
engastrimuthos. Further, the interpretation gains clarity from 
Isaiah’s testimony: 


Now, should people say to you, inquire of those 
who have a ghost-bottle (4a-ovoth) and the 
diviners (4a-yidonim) that chirp (4a-métsaftaim) 
and coo (ha-mahigim); for a people may inquire 
of the spirit world, of the dead on behalf of the 
living... (IS. 8: 19) 


also 


And you shall speak from lower than the ground, 
Your speech shall be humbler than the sod; 
Your speech shall sound like a ghost-bottle (ov) from the 
ground, 
Your voice shall chirp (titsaftsef) from the sod. 
(IS. 29: 4) 


— which is most likely an accurate detail: compare Gilgamesh 
xii lines 78 ff. ANET p. 98, where the spirit of Enkidu arises to 
speak from a hole in the earth. The lack of precision as to the 
location of the voice need not derange our interpretation: in 
Haitian Voodoo the dead may also speak from water or pos- 
sessed individuals, each locus having a special reference to the 
status of the dead soul in the other world.16 There is no reason 
to believe the necromancy of Canaan was more rational or less 
complex. 

Now the Graeco-Roman dead speak in similar funere- 
al chirps for Odysseus when he performs his necromancy, and 
seven hundred years later Horace depicts witches who extort 
sounds “sad and shrill” — triste et acutum ( Sat. 1: 8: 41) — from 
the dead in a cemetery on the Esquiline. More convincing than 
an enumeration of the copious Graeco-Roman record will be a 
cross-cultural comparison, that of the Norse witches, priest- 
esses of Freya, the Great Goddess and Fertility figure of the 
North, who mediumistically speak for the dead in magic chants 
called galdr, from the verb galan, “to sing” — a word used espe- 
cially with reference to bird-song.!7 

The logic behind the chirpings of the Ghost-Bottle, the 
classical and the Nordic spooks would seem to be a symbolic 
one: the dead are imagined with the voices of birds as an 
emblem of their transcendance of the limits of the body: they 
are free and can “fly.” The same concept is behind the Ba or 
soul-bird of Egypt and the winged angels of Christian Europe. 


Here our exposition is completed. We hope we have 
demonstrated with some plausibility that the Graeco-Roman 
and Hebrew witches share a number of significant features: 
special relation to a Fertility goddess, ecstatic mediumship, and 
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a birdlike, chirping way of delivering the words of spirits. In a 
broad general way our tentative model of neolithic religiosity 
offers some logical connection between the features: the 
Fertility goddess also rules the world of the dead, à la 
Persephone, and thus her servants have special access to it. 
Finally, the shared neolithic origin in a single culture-region for 
both Hekate and Ashtoreth accounts for the sometimes striking 
parallels between the two styles of witching. 
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NOTES 


l Frazer’s treatment is now most easily available, somewhat 
updated, in Gaster’s Myth, Legend and Custom; Tur Sinai’s 
article Ov appears in Encyclopaedia Biblica (Hebrew, 1950). 

132 Frazer blandly assumes an easy equation of classical and 
Biblical sorcery; he does little more than juxtapose a num- 
ber of ancient and ethnographic texts. Tur Sinai’s more crit- 
ical approach will be cited below on several points. 

2 For an overview of the research see Mellaart Catal Hüyük and 
Earliest Civilisations. 

3 I here present a rather toned-down version of Eliade’s treat- 
ment (see his History of Religious Ideas vol. 1 ch. 2; Ordeal by 
Labyrinth pp. 56-60 for a précis; ch. 7 of his Traite gives a 
fuller account of Agricultural Great Goddesses and their 
symbolism). 


A My system of transcription is simply to give the closest equiv- 
alent available to the English tongue and typewriter. The 
Hebraist, though he will deplore the imprecision, will easi- 
ly be able to read in the correct sounds, and the non- 
Hebraist will, without difficulty, be able to pronounce an 
identifiable approximation of the words. 

5 The most circumstantial accounts of witchcraft in the Bible 
are DT. 18: 9-11; CHR. 33: 2-6; EZ. 13: 17-23, and of 
course our target passage 1 SAM. 28: 3-14. Most of the 
other citations, as a rule mere lists of proscribed practices, 
will be examined below when we look at the Hebrew words 
for witch. 

6 Ugarit, now called Ras Shamra (Cape Fennel), on the north 
Syrian coast, was a major Canaanite city-state in the 2nd 


millenium BC. Destroyed by an invasion ofthe Sea Peoples 
not long after 1200 BC, its copious stock of texts has been 
excavated and studied since 1928. The most elegant and 
readable translation of the texts is Coogan’s Stories from 
Ancient Canaan which has a clear and helpful introduction 
and bibliography which will be appreciated by the non-spe- 
cialist. Ginsberg’s translation (ANET pp. 129-155), though 


stilted, remains the most accurate. The 


7 For Ashtoreth see Patai The Hebrew Goddess, which gives her a 


history as a goddess in Canaan, her fortunes under the 
Hebrew kingdom, and her survival on the unconscious 
level, as an archetype, in the mythology of the Kabbalah. 

8 See also DT. 28: 4, 18, 51. Also, following B.D.B. p. 800 s.v. 
Ashtoroth, cf. veneres gregis. 

9 The Canaanite god of Death, Mot, is basically a personifica- 
tion of drought, and thus an apt arch-enemy for Baal, the 133 
god of rain. But the abscence of a Persephone or 
Ereshkigal character for Ashtoreth in the Ugaritic epics is 
no evidence that she had none. The silence of Homer as 
regards popular and fertility religion is a precise parallel to 
this lack of Ashtoreth, who is almost a peripheral figure in 
the aristocratic literature of Ugarit but the central one in 


the archaeological record: figures and plaques of her nude 
female form have been found in almost every major exca- 
vation in Israel. See Ancient Near East In Pictures pl. 162 and 
note pp. 503-04, and Patai The Hebrew Goddess. The most 
iterated complaints of the prophets are testimony to the 
enduring popularity of these images. 

10 The other terms for witch require review: the “crooner” (m- 
nen) (B.D.B. s.v. ‘anan p. 778: see DT. 18: 10; JER. 27: 9; 
LEV. 19: 26; 2 CHR. 2: 6; MI. 5: 11) and the “hisser” (m ’na- 
hesh) (B.D.B. s.v. nahash p. 638: see DT. 18: 11; IS. 47: 9, 
12;) seem to be colorful words for diviner, perhaps refer- 
ring to a sound made during divination — a point which we 
will return to. 

Qosem, the “divider” (B.D.B. s.v. gasam p. 890: see DT. 
18: 11; JER. 27: 9; 2 K 17: 17). The root means “divide, 
assign, esp. lots” and “diviner” is probably an adequate 
translation. 

Likewise yidoni, “knower” (B.D.B. s.v. yada’ p. 396: see 
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DT. 18: 11; 2 K. 21: 6; LEV. 20: 27; 2 CHR. 33: 6) may be 
rendered “diviner.” The root means simply “to know.” It is 
always paralleled and equated with ov. 

The witch is also a “binder,” hover (B.D.B. s.v. havar p. 
287-88: see DT. 18: 11; IS. 47: 9, 12). The root means “tie, 
untie, join” and should probably be rendered “magician.” 
For tying as a universal symbol of magic power see Eliade 
The “God who Binds” and the Symbolism of Knots, pp. 92-124 in 
Images and Symbols. 

None of these terms are particularly revelatory, nor, 
unfortunately is the very common term for witch in later 
Hebrew literature m’kashephah (DT. 18: 9; EX. 22: 17; 
JER. 27: 9; 2 K. 2: 22; MI. 5: 11) B.D.B. proposes (p. 506 
s.v. kashaph) a root meaning “cut off, cut up, esp. with ref- 
erence to herbs.” This would have presented a marvellous 
parallel to the most common Greek and Latin words for 
witch, pharmakis, “herbalist,” and venefica, “poisoner.” But 
the etymology, based on an old Robertson Smith article, 
predates a secure knowlege of Akkadian, which gives us a 
proto-Semtic root K-S-F behind the Arabic word for “cut” 
kasaf, and Hebrew cannot change a proto-Semitic “S” to 
“sh.” Thus the Hebrew kashaph is without an etymology, 
and its meaning can only be inferred from context and tra- 
dition to mean something like “bewitch.” (I am indebted to 
Terry Fenton for this clarification of kashaph as for many 
points throughout this chapter). 


l1 Tur Sinai, Op, asserts (col. 135) that no other epithet applied 


to the Hebrew witch enhances our understanding of the ov 
and its use. We hope to show below that two of them, 
which suggest sounds, may indeed be of assistance. 

Tur Sinai very correctly discounts the Aramaic transla- 
tion of ov, bidiyn, “fictions,” i.e., “lying oracles,” but his dis- 
missal of the Septuagint’s translation engastrimuthos is, in 
our view, overly hasty. It arises from his wish to see a pre- 
cise parallel with the blood-outpouring of Greek necro- 
mancy, as in Odyssey 11 — he presumes the ov to be a sort 
of libation vessel, citing the waters of life that are poured 
out to revive the dead Inanna in the epic of her Descent to 


Hell (ANET p. 56 lines 219 ff.) 


12 Williams Outlines p. 217. 


13 Schmidt Marti Festschrift pp. 253-61, non vidi. 

14 Dodds The Greeks and the Irrational p. 71 concludes from the 
accounts “...our direct information amounts only to this, 
that they had a second voice inside them which carried on 
a dialogue with them, predicted the future, and was 
believed to belong to a daemon.” In footnotes 45—47, pp. 
88-89, he provides a critical survey of all the classical cita- 
tions. 

15 Deren Horsemen p. 29; Maximilien Le Vodou p. 163 and 
Courlander Haiti Singing p. 113 also describe it. 

16 Deren Horsemen pp. 46 ff. 

17 De Vries AltGerm. vol. 1 pp. 304-05. 
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2 
Into the Cauldron: 
Shamanism and the Roman 
Witch Literature 


mysterious access to the world of ghosts and spirits, 

was a natural magnet for folkloric material relating to 
shamanism. We shall here endeavor to survey the shamanic 
motifs in witch-depiction, and to show them for a tardy if fasci- 
nating addition to the mythology of the witch, whose content 
may be best understood with reference to its original context. 

Fruitful comparisons have been made between north- 
ern shamanism and suggestive traces in Greek tradition, par- 
ticularly as regards figures like Zalmoxis and Abaris, concep- 
tions of the soul such as we find among the Orphics, and even 
features of early philosophy.! 

The most thoughtful study of the topic is that made by 
Burkert in his essay on the goes (lit. “howler”). The term goes 
was generally applied to professional practitioners in the 
Orphic-magical-Dionysiac-Mystery tradition, to mountebanks 
and charlatans, healers and fortune-tellers, in fine, every sort of 
paid purveyor of supernatural thrills. In addition, though less 
usually, the word could be used of shape-shifter, like the 
Scythian werewolves of HDT. 4: 105.2 

Burkert’s contention is that, in its earliest sense, goes, 
referred to one who made howling lamentations over the dead. 
Now one of the shaman’s standard functions is to lead dead 
souls to their place of rest in the underworld, and this is accom- 
plished by an ecstatic performance in the course of which the 


r | \ he Graeco-Roman witch, due to her ecstatic rites and 
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shaman “becomes” various gods and animal spirits, that is, he 
personates for his audience, vocally and in mime, many of the 
figures in his supernatural journey. Burkert would see in the 
goes of classical Greece, with his dealings with the dead, spiri- 
tual pretensions, and name that suggests animal howls and 
shape-shifting, a late debased survival of the shaman.3 

But none of the shamanic motifs are ever related to the 
witches of Greek literature. Even the best attested of these, the 
rather general term goes, is never applied to a witch, though it 
would seem superficially appropriate to individuals who ordi- 
narily go into ecstatic states for their rites and have an ongoing 
traffic with the spirit world. 

Burkert notes that Goetia was a low-class and prepos- 
terous profession, perhaps comparable to the “psychic read- 
ings” of the present day, and could not be confused with seri- 
ous magic, Mageia4 An excellent point, but one that cannot 
help us, since Mageia is not a term ever applied to witchcraft of 
the classical period. 

I would offer that the Greek shamanic lore that 
remained from ancient Indo-European sources and what 
arrived in accounts that came south from Scythia,5 simply con- 
stituted too feeble a trickle to make the shamanic a powerful 
current in Greek supernatural thinking. The Greeks typically 
turned their political ambitions east, south and west, and took 
little notice of the fur-clad barbarians up north. The Romans, 
on the other hand, were peculiarly concerned with the primi- 
tively equipped races they could so handily defeat. These bar- 
barians, in direct contact with their Roman foes, are the most 
plausible source for the shamanic lore which (as we shall strive 
to show) enriched the Roman witch depiction.6 


Simply defined, a shaman is an individual in an archa- 
ic society who is able to enter ecstatic states or trances in which 
he travels through other worlds — heavens and underworlds 
— typically on healing missions, such as to cure a sick man by 
finding his strayed or stolen soul. The shaman first achieves this 
ability in a spiritual crisis which it would be fair to call a death, 
since it places him decisively outside the limits of the human 
condition. During this “death” he characteristically suffers dis- 
memberment and the replacement of his organs with immortal 


equivalents, makes an ascent through the heavens and a 
descent through the underworld. All this takes place on the 
spiritual plane, of course, while his body remains comatose. In 
the course of his terrific journeying the shaman acquires spiri- 
tual helpers, the ability to take on the shapes of animals, to 
speak in the tongues of all creatures and even of the gods, and 
achieves mastery of fire (handling coals, &c.).7 

We shall follow this mystical itinerary in our survey of 
the classical literature, giving in each case examples from the 
witchcraft of the Roman period and parallels from Eliade’s 
study, which remains the classic exposition of the subject. 


1: Crisis — Death State 


The Shaman’s first intitiatory seizure, and to some 
extent all his succeeding trances, are “deaths” — excursions 
beyond the limits of the human condition and the borders of 
mortality. He can see the souls of the dead and share in their 
uncanny knowledge because he too has experienced death and 
is, though alive, also “dead.”8 He signalizes this by assimilating 
modes of behavior (e.g. comatose states) and dress appropriate 
to the dead: the Siberian shaman’s costume is typically orna- 
mented with iron objects that represent bones — he wears his 
skeleton on the outside, visible like that of a man long dead. 
Similarly the Roman witches operate at the hour when ghosts 
are abroad — the silent center of the night (tacita tempore noctis 
— TIB. 1: 8: 18).9 The model for all witch rites is of course 
Odysseus’ necromancy in Odyssey 11, though only in the 
Roman period does the graveyard become the preferred site for 
witching!0 and corpse a primary magical tool.!! Lucan’s 
Erictho is the most fully realised portrayal of the living-dead 
witch: 


To her it was a crime to shelter her ill-omened 
head in a city or under a roof; dear to the deities 
of Erebus, she inhabited deserted tombs, and 
haunted graves from which the ghosts had 
been driven. Neither the gods of Heaven, nor 
the fact that she was still living, prevented her 
from hearing the speechless converse of the 
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dead, or from knowing the abodes of Hell and 
the mysteries of subterranean Pluto. Haggard 
and loathly with age is the face of the witch; her 
awful countenance overcast with a hellish pal- 
lor and weighed dowri by uncombed locks is 
never seen by the clear sky... (LUC. B.C. 6: 
510-18.) 


This extreme image is characteristic of the Roman veneficae, and 
entirely at odds with the lovely witches of Greece, Circe, 
Medea, Simaitha! The funerary is a new element, and one that 
will endure. We may perhaps see in the witches’ acquisition of 
shamanic death-garb the origin of the black-robed graveyard 
glamor we associate with the witch today. 


2: Dismemberment 


Once in the deathlike state precipitated by the spiritu- 
al crisis of intiation, the shaman is — on the spiritual plane — 
hewn apart, often boiled in a cauldron, then rebuilt with 
immortal equivalents of his former organs. A similar event is 
associated with the later witches. Meroe puts her runaway 
love-slave into a deep magical sleep during which she slits open 
his throat, reaches down into his entrails, and pulls out his 
heart. This loss to his circulatory system she makes good by 
inserting a charmed sponge. Socrates lives, and is in fact 
unaware of the loss he has sustained (L.A. Met. 1: 13). 
Thelyphron is similarly hexed into a death-like (énanimis, L.A. 
Met. 2: 25) sleep: he is “dead asleep” (vopore mortuus) and 
“buried in slumber” (eoque in profundam quietem sepulto, L.A. Met. 
2: 30). The witches then cut off his nose and ears, replacing 
them with wax copies. A close parallel is provided by the initi- 
ation of the Araucian shaman of South America, whose nose or 
eyes may be torn off and exchanged with those of his initiator. 12 

Among the carefully chosen substances of Medea’s 
rejuvenation brew that will replace the blood (OV. Met. 7: 
285-87) of old Aeson are stones — “pebbles (lapides) sought in 
the farthest Orient...”(OV. Met. 7: 266). Likewise Erictho 
replaces the innards of the corpse she will return to unhappy 
and equivocal life with stones (saxa) “...that rattle when 


warmed under a breeding eagle...” (LUC. B.C. 6: 676).13 

Stones are popular as organ-replacements in shamanic 
initiation world-wide, as among the Wotjobalak tribesmen of 
Australia, where rock-crystals are especially favored.14 

The logic of the stones may be rock’s immediate impli- 
cation of superhuman immutability and duration, of immortal- 
ity, which would explain why this substance is the most uni- 
versal choice for funerary monuments. 

Boiling the dismembered body in a cauldron (in aera 
cavo) is also attested: this is Medea’s procedure when she reju- 
venates the old ram (OV. Met. 7: 312-21), and, twenty lines 
later, when she pretends to do the same for Pelias.!5 Propertius’ 
witch also possesses a cauldron (aena, PROP. 4: 5: 14). To be 
sure, one brass pot does not a shamaness make, but when we 
note that she is also a shape-shifter, able “...to disguise her 
shape with the form of the night-prowling wolf...” (PROP. 4: 5: 
14), we have good reason to suspect her participation in the 
shamanic pattern. 

That the witch is the agent and not the subject of the 
dismemberment procedure should not compromise our con- 
tention. Such distortion is to be expected when a religious real- 
ity travels far to become folklore. What is of moment is the con- 
stellation of ideas, dismemberment, organ-replacement, death- 
state, cauldron, over and over again, in the larger framework of 
shamanic motifs we will set forth in the course of this essay. 

It should be noted that this is the first era in which the 
witch appears with cauldron, a feature whose later prominence 
needs no comment. 


3: Ascent 


After the physical renovation that finalizes his post- 
mortem and more-than-mortal state, the shaman characteristi- 
cally makes an ascent to heaven to meet the gods and recieve 
from them the secrets of shamanising. Typically he does so on 
the back of, or in the form of, a bird.16 For this reason birdly 
features, from decorative feathers to full avimorphic disguise, 
are typical of the shaman’s costume.!7 

The witches also turn into birds: Ovid ponders whether 
screech owls mayn’t be witches who have shifted shape (OV. 
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Fasti 6: 141-A2).18 Apuleius gives a full and circumstantial 


account: 


„where first I saw how Pamphile put off all her 
garments, and took out of a certain coffer 
sundry kind of boxes, of the which she opened 
one and tempered the ointment therein with 
her fingers, and then rubbed her body there- 
with from the sole of the foot to the crown of 
the head: and when she had spoken much priv- 
ily with the lamp, she shaked all the parts of her 
body, and as they gently moved behold I per- 
ceived a plume of feathers did burgeon out 
upon them, strong wings did grow, her nose 
was more crooked and hard, her nails turned 
into claws, and so Pamphile became an owl: 
then she cried and screeched like a bird of that 
kind, and willing to prove her force, moved 
herself from the ground by little and little, till at 
last she leaped up and flew quite away. (L.A. 
Met. 3: 21) 


Here again we see a motif familiar from European 
witch lore, the “flying ointment” by which they travel to the 
Sabbath, on the backs of their familiar spirits or themselves in 
animal form. 


4: Descent 


Here there is only one example, but it is so rich and 
complex as to constitute a standard and a touchstone (unfortu- 
nately its great length prohibits citation here). After this it will 
be clear that neither the Necromancy in Odyssey 11 nor any of 
the pre-Roman witch-rites are particularly shamanic, whatever 
their funereal overtones. Though a shaman can see ghosts, not 
everyone who sees a ghost is a shaman. 

The account in question is Book Six of Lucan’s Civil 
War. There the witch Erictho makes an explicit descent to the 
world of the dead, through a mountain cave (LUC. B.C. 6: 
639-53) to summon back from Hades a newly dead soul and 


force it to re-enter its own corpse (LUC. B.C. 6: 660 ff.) 
Shamans ordinarily make such descents to the world of the 
dead in order to hale hence the strayed or stolen soul of an ill 
person.19 


5: Anımal Transformation 


Shamans, many of whose helper spirits are animals, 
access their power by taking on their forms (i.e., imitating their 
sounds and movements).20 Now the witches can change, not 
only into birds, but into virtually any animal: 


..for these witches do change their skins and 
turn themselves at will into sundry kinds of 
beasts, whereby they decieve the eyes even of 
the sun and of very Justice; sometimes they are 
transformed into birds, sometimes into dogs 
and mice, and sometimes into flies...” (L.A. Met. 


2: 22) 


A more direct echo of the shamanic motif is the witches’ use of 
animal-sound in their incanting: 


..and lastly her voice, more powerful than any 
drug to bewitch the powers of Lethe, first 
uttered indistinct sounds untunable and far dif- 
ferent from human speech. The dog’s bark and 
the wolf’s howl were in that voice; it resem- 
beled the complaint of the restless owl and the 
night-flying screech-owl, the shrieking and 
roaring of wild beasts, the serpent’s hiss, the 
beat of waves dashing against rocks, the sound 
of forests, and the thunder that issues from a 
rift in the cloud: in that one voice all these 


things were heard. (LUC. B.C. 6: 685-93) 


Here we have gone beyond animal transformation and touched 
on the shaman’s power to make use of the language of spirits, 
to “speak in the tongues of men and angels.” 
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6: Language of the Gods 


The shaman learns, in the course of his initiatory jour- 
ney, the “language of the gods,” which contains every sound 
and cry in the natural world2! and is a sort of auditory micro- 
cosm. 

This concept is developed explicitly in the invocation 
to Mene,?2 the moon, whose cycles are described as the pattern 
of all being, and who is associated with a cosmic range of 
sounds: 


And the first companion of your name is 
silence, the second a popping sound, the third 
groaning, the fourth hissing, the fifth a cry of 
joy, the sixth moaning, the seventh barking, the 
eighth bellowing, the ninth neighing, the tenth 
a musical sound, the eleventh a sounding wind, 
the twelfth a wind-creating sound, the thir- 
teenth a coercive sound, the fourteenth a coer- 
cive emanation of perfection. (P.G.M. 7: 


65-79.) 


Here the enumeration ofthe sounds has the same value as actu- 
ally producing them.23 


7: Mastery of Fire 


As a demonstration of his transcendant condition, the 
Shaman can handle fire or walk on coals. It is a proof of this 
order that Erectho provides:24 


„but if storm and black clouds take away the 
stars, then she issues forth from rifled tombs 


and tries to catch the nocturnal lightnings. 
(LUC. B.C. 6: 518-20) 


The Buryat of Siberia give a Shaman’s burial to anyone struck 
by lightning and consider his close relatives entitled to become 
shamans. The Soyot and Kamchdal believe that lightning flash- 
es (without impact) can signify someone’s shamanic election. 


There is also record of an Eskimo shaman who obtained his 
power after being struck by a “ball of fire.”25 


Two insights emerge from our review of shamanic 
motifs in witch-depiction. First, meaningful echoes of shaman- 
ism only appear in witch mythology as of the first century BC. 
Ecstasy and Necromancy, witch characteristics from the start, 
favored the assimilation of shamanic lore, but are themselves 
neutral. The late enrichment of the witch myth with shamanism 
is probably to be attributed simply to the Romans’ large mili- 
tary involvement in, and thus contact with, the barbarian world 
where shamanism was practised. 

Second, we have identified the deeper meaning of a 
number of well-known features of the witchcraft known to 
European literature and art — the funereal garb, flying oint- 
ment and animal transformation, and trace their introduction to 
witchery to the brilliant poetic syntheses of Ovid, Lucan and 
Apuleius, whence all emerges transformed and made new, as if 
from a cauldron. 


NOTES 


l For an unimpressed survey of these attempts, with bibliogra- 
phy, see Burkert Goes. Eliade arrives at the same dismissal 
on the grounds that the myths in question, such as 
Orpheus, lack constitutive elements of the shamanic expe- 
rience (Eliade Shamanism pp. 387-94). 

A more generous survey of the shamanic survivals in 
early Greek literature is to be found in Meuli Scythica pp. 
164-76. He accepts the shamanic origin of the 
Parmenidean ascension and also cites the special language 
of the gods in Homer (HOM. Jz. 1: 407; 2: 813; 14: 290; 20: 
74; Od. 10: 305). I am inclined to accept a trace element of 
shamanism along the lines Meuli suggests, but hold myself 
here to the higher standard advocated by Burkert and 
Eliade. 

2 Burkert Goes pp. 3641. 

3 Ibid. pp. 42-49. 

4 Ibid. pp. 49-55. 

5 Shamanism among the Scythians is slenderly but sufficiently 
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attested by Herodotus (4: 71 ff.) who describes their howl- 
ing, hemp-burning frenzy at funeral rites. Eliade 
Shamanism pp. 394 ff. gives an acute analysis of the account 
witch bibliography. 

6 To date there exists no study of shamanic motifs in Roman lit- 
erature. The closest approach is probably Luck’s introduc- 
tion to his Arcana Mundi, but there the term is used impres- 
sionistically and applied to figures as diverse as Pythagoras 
and Jesus, nor is there recognition of the shamanic motifs 
present in the texts translated. 

7 Eliade Shamanism pp. 33-84, gives a briefer list of the essen- 
tial themes in shamanism, of which “one or more” are 
always present in an authentic account. The complete 
instancing of our expanded list in a sub-genre of Latin lit- 
erature almost within a single century (from Ovid through 
Lucan to Apuleius) is thus a not inconsiderable sum of evi- 
dence). 

8 Eliade Shamanism pp. 81-85. 

9 Cf. L.A. Met. 1: 10; 2: 25; SEN. Med. 729; LUC. B.C. 6: 
569-71. 

10 Thus Horace’ witches meet in a cemetary on the Esquiline in 
Sat. 1: 8. 

11 HOR. Ep. 17: 47-48; TAC. Ann. 2: 69; L.A. Met. 3: 17-18. 

12 Eliade Shamanism p. 54. 

13 It is unclear precisely what Lucan had in mind. The image 
seems to suggest a belief that the eagle’s body-heat could 
wake life in stones as it did in its own eggs. All the sub- 
stances Erictho employs here have some reference to the 
idea of immortality. The eagle was believed to, in moulting, 
renew its youth; thus Psalm 103: 5 “...your youth is 
renewed like the eagle's.” 

14 Eliade Shamanism p. 45. 

15 Eliade Shamanism p. 65 identifies this dismemberment as the 
survival of an initiatory motif, and also cites the resuscita- 
tion of the dismembered and boiled Pelops (PIND. Olymp. 
1: 26 (40) ff.) He does not however appreciate the persis- 
tence of the cauldron. 

16 Ibid. p. 403 and passim. 

17 Ibid. pp. 156-58. 

18 Ovid also describes Scythian women who change into birds 


after annointing their bodies with certain magical juices 
(OV. Met. 15: 356-60) — a passage which invites compari- 
son with Herodotus 4: 71 ff. Meuli Scythica pp. 121-27 
analyses the Herodotus passage in detail, with ethnograph- 
ic parallels, but niether he nor his successors mention this 
passage from Ovid. 

Ovid associates magic substances which allow a shape- 
shift with Hekate (OV. Met. 6: 139), which provides a link 
between the Scythian women and the screech-owl witches. 

19 Eliade Shamanism pp. 215 ff. 

20 Ibid. pp. 92-96. 

21 Ibid. pp. 96-99. 

22 Dated on paleographic grounds between the 2nd and 4th 
centuries AD (Nock Essays pp. 176-77), the RGM. are evi- 
dently the working texts of an actual magician, as variants, 
comments and rubrics of a practical nature are interspersed 
— not what one would find in a literary manuscript (Nock 
Essays pp. 1777-80). 

23 Graf Prayer observes that structurally the spells fali into three 
parts: 1: prayer in the form of invocation; 2: list of the 
deities’ functions and epithets; 3: specific request. The voces 
magicae, meaningless foreign-sounding syllables of which 
our text is a more abstract equivalent, are frequently pre- 
sent, but only in part two, where the magician establishes 
his credentials (by displaying precise knowlege of the 
deities’ natures). The voces are thus a demonstration of tran- 
scendant status, even a “show of force,” like the mastery of 
fire we shall discuss below. 

24 For the very similar accomplishments of a Hyperborean sor- 
cerer, see Lucian Philops. 13. 

25 Eliade Shamanism pp 19, 100, and esp. fn. 120. 
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